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T LAST WE'VE REACHED 1984, 
EA the vear made chillingly famous 
| decades before its time by George 

Orwell's novel Nineteen Eighty-four, It 
will come as no surprise to our long- 
time readers that we approach the vear 
with our usual optimism. We cannot 
join the morose pessimists who lament 
that the dreaded Orwellian future of 
Big Brother, of the superstate that rules 
through thought control, torture, mur- 
der, and degradation of its citizens has 
aready arrived. 

Admittedly, it's impossible to report 
on this world and not be appalled by the 
organized brutality and political tor- 
ture and casual killing by some govern- 
ments. In the past two years I've 
personally reported on two such de- 
pravities when I witnessed the opening 
of the mass graves of Kampuchea and 
shared the shocked aftermath of Bei- 
rut’s Shatita refugee camp massacre. 

Nevertheless, in truth the world is a 
better place today than when Orwell's 
novel was published in 1949, 

Slavery ts virtually eliminated. Fam- 
ine is rare. Medical advances have 
totally conquered some diseases, con- 
trolled others, and dramatically re- 
duced human suffering. More and 
more the rule of law and justice replaces 
the perverted whim of potentates and 
kings and religious and political inqui- 
sitions and genocides of the past, when 
whole societies and cultures could be 
eliminated with virtually no one know- 
ing or caring, Since it is.all too true that 
the victors wrote the history books, it 
was probably worse than we know. 

We will be accused of looking at the 
world with blind optimism, but that’s 
OK—there are plenty of others who re- 
port daily with all-seeing pessimism. 

With the potential power for evil 
in modern technology there’s plenty of 
reason to worry, but given the choice 
| would rather trust the future to 
the optimists. 
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Sleek, sensuous silk—the fiber evocative of 
luxury and lepend—has been coveted by man- 
Rind for more than 4,000 vears, Foshan 
expert Nino Hyde ond photographer Cary 
Wolinsky follow this shining thread through 
continents anid the. centuries. 
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Al Giddings captures the gargantuan water 
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After decodes of repression under dictator 
Francisco Franco, six million Cotolans are 
reestablishing their political and cultural 
identity. By Randall Peffer, with photo- 
graphs by Stephanie Mare. 
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Realm in Australia 129 
Author Hillary Howser ond underwater pho- 
tographer David Doubilet plumb the crys- 
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SOFT AS A SIGH, 

a cascade of silk 
satin—hand- 
embroidered from a 
design by Zheng 
Wenzhong for the China 
Silk Corporation 
at Hangzhou—whispers 
of the exotic, the 
luxurious, the romantic. 
For more than 4,000 
years this sensuous 
cloth, conjured from 
the strand of a 
lowly worm, has 
reigned supreme as... 
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EMNANT OF HISTORY, silk swatches on an order placed by Napoleon 
, with the Lyon firm now called Tassinari & Chatel (above) show the 
emperor's color choice. Elegant 18th-century taste steps forward in a 
shoe (below), made of silk brocade woven in the London district of Spitalfields, 
and ina French coat and wais t (right) resplendent with silk embroidery. 
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F THE DOZEN PLATTERS 
artfully arranged on the lun- 
cheon table, only one com- 
manded my attention—and 
apprehension: a dish of silkworms. Minutes 
before at the Liaoning Province Sericulture 
Scientific Research Institute near Dandong, 
(China, I had watched a golden yellow wild 
silkworm crawl across the back of my hand. 
Now it was on my plate for lunch. 

“Very good for you. Very full of protein,” 
said a silk specialist, his broad smile an- 
chored with gold molars, “Good for high 
blood pressure too.” | 

1 had developed a taste for silk as a little 
girl wearing a silk robe my grandfather had 
brought from China. Buta taste for the taste 
of silk? The eyes of my luncheon compan- 
ions shifted between me and the shimy 





Nina Hyde, fashion ecitor of the WasAington 
Post, literally covered the world of silk for this 
atticle. Free-lance Cary Wolinsky has photo- 


- graphed eight. articles for the GEOCBAPHTC 
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brown beast. the size of a medium shrimp, 
on the plate in front of me. I temporized by 
asking the recipe, and learned the pupae 
were stir-fried in garlic, ginger, pepper, soy 
srucé, and oil. I had to eat it. Clutching it 
with my chopsticks, [took acrunchy bite. A 
smooth warm custard with a nutty flavor 
spilled. over my tongue. T noticed my dinner 
partners spitting shells of the silkworm 
pupae on the tablecloth and the floor. [ 
swallowed the thing whole. 

Silk. The word is luxury itself: sleek, syn- 
onvmous with splendor, sibilant with luster. 
The touch of silk on the fingertip evokes the 
verv thread of history, a shimmering fabric 
of far places. Chinese emperors guarded its 
secrets and displaved its beauty to foreign 
visitors. Over the centuries it has reigned 
undisputed as the queen of textiles, Yet even 
in this-age of high technology, to produce it 
we must rely on acarefully coddled caterpil- 

lar, and therein lies the miracle of silk. 
In the past vear I have woven silk into 
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every facet of my life. T have slept on silk 
sheets, soothed my face with a silk-based 
Chinese cold cream, and patted it with an 
American powder that contained <ilk. | 
have felt the heartbeat of a Chinese textile 
worker, whose damaged artery was re- 
placed by a prosthesis of silk, and seen A 
ravs of an Italian woman whose teeth were 
realigned with silk braces. And I have ar- 
rayed myself from silk-hatted head to silk- 
stockinged toe in this jewel-like fiber 

Silk has been woven into luxurious tapes- 
tries, rugs, clothes, and accessories for some 
4,000 years, Lt enriches religion, tradition, 
and ritual. Traditionally, an Indian woman 
is married ina silk san. Covering the corpse 
of a venerable Hindu with silk is a sign 
of respect. A silk quilt is the measure of a 
young Chinese woman's proper dowry. 

“A woman is more gentle when she wears 
a silk kimono,” suggests Kakoh Moriguchi, 
a textile artist and one of Japan's revered 
living national treasures. “That may be 
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why men like women to wear silk kimonos.” 

Mankind has always loved silk. It is the 
yarn of life, extruded by that unassuming 
caterpillar in a continuous filament as long 
asa mile. Silk provides much needed work 
in several poor but labor-rich countries. 
More than ten million farmers raise silk in 
China tocay; nearly half a million workers 
are employed in silk-fabric production. 
Many Chinese connect the word happiness 
with the symbols for white, silk, and tree. 

Silk has always had an aura of royalty. A 
meeting of tribal chiefs in Nigeria once of- 
fered a splendid display of the rare native 
alk. The Empress of Japan still feeds silk- 
worms on the palace grounds each spring, 
and the Queen of Thailand sponsors silk- 
making lessons in the palace: 

“Vou cannot make a revolution with silk 
vloves,’ said Joseph Stalin, but just consider 
the things silk can make. Silk found its way 
inte tennis-racket strings, fly-fishing lines, 
and parachutes. French bicycle racers 
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*LOTH of emperors, 

milk remained Chinas 
secret for more thar 
2,000 years. Even learned 
Romans like Pliny the 





Elder fancied it “the hair of 
the sea-sheep.” But the secret: 
seeped out. Silkworms may 
hove reached Japan in 

A.D. 300. In the sith, 5 
century, according to legend, 
the Emperor Justinian sent 
two monks ter Chi Bt oe 
secure @ supply of worms, 
From then on the cuit of 











continue to use silk tires, which thevsay give 
a smoother ride and better tracbon, Skiers 
love silk socks and undergarments because 
they are warm and wick moisture away 
from the body. 

Lightweight vel stronger than acompara- 
ble filament of stee!|, silk has been a lifesaver 
in the hands of surgeons who have used 
its easily knotted strands in sutures, And 
Benjamin Franklin, who understood its 
strength, conducted his famous experiments 
with electricity using a silk kite. 

The technology developed for suk weav- 
ing has enabled scientists to soar to even 
greater heights. “Without this technology,” 
cays Jacques Brochier, a dashing silk mer- 
chant in Lyon, France, “we could never 
have mare the fabric forthe nose of the Con- 
corde, or the balloon that lifted the atomic 
bomb into the atmosphere before we began 
underground testing,” 


FHAT MAKES silk fabric lonk so 

spectacular’ Silk fibers are trian- 
gular and so reflect like prisms. 
Layers of protein build up to a 
pearly sheen, making silk a luxurious, sen- 
suous fabric, Designers revel in its feel, its 
look, even its smell. 

“The odeur of silk is mtagnifigue,” gushed 
Paris couturi¢er Hubert de Givenchy a: he 
buried his face in a lustrous wad of vellow 
ottoman fabric. In his atelier overlooking 
Avenue George V, light from the windows 
played on the silk in his hanes. “Itis living. 
It moves. You know how it will react. Im- 
mediately you want to do something not 
only for the color but also for the hand [feel] 
of silk. [t immediately suggests the design 
of the dress.” He let the fabric fall, As if 
by magic it formed a skirt. “Can you imag- 
in¢ all those little silkworms? . . .” 

Actually, silkworm: are not worms but 
caterpillars. They belorig to two. families: 
Bombycidae (the commercial silkworm) 
and Saturniidawe (the so-called wild silk- 
worm) of the order Lepidoptera (butterflies 
and moths). All Lepideptera, even caterpil- 
lars that feast on tomato plants, produce 
silk—but not the lustrous, long fiber that 
the stikworm creates. 

The most commen source of alk, the 
Bombyx mori, is raised domestically, bul 
only where there aré mulberry leaves to 
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satisfy its finicky appetite. “It is much easier 
to prepare food for a person than 2 silk- 
worm,” said Toshio Ito, a leading Japanese 
silkworm physiologist, who helped develop 
an artificial diet for young silkworms now 
increasingly used in Japan—and based on 
mulberry leaves, soybeans, and cornstarch 

The more than 500 species of wild silk- 
worms fend for themselves, feasting on oak 
and other leaves. When they become moths, 
they are higger and more gorgeous than the 
commercial Bombyx. More robust than 
their domesticated cousins; wild silkworms 
produce a tougher, rougher silk, not as easi- 
ly bleached and dyed as the mulberry silk, 

Chinais the chief supplier of an off-white 
wild silk known as tussah. India has a 
monopoly on the muga caterpillar, which 
thrives in the humidity of the Assam Vallev 
and produces ashimmering goldensilk. The 
eri silloworm, raised on the castor plant in 
India, produces silk that is extremely cdura- 
ble, but that cannot be easily reeled off the 
cocoon and must bespun like cation ar wool. 

Extraordinary eating machines, cultivat- 
ed silkworms increase their body weight 
10,000 times in their 25- to 28-day lives. 
Even respitation doesn’t interfere with the 
constant gorging: They breathe through 
nine holes in ¢ach side. Periodically thev 
sleep for about a day, wake up and wriggle 
out of ther old skin (including the jaws). 
which has become too tieht, and start cating 
avain, occasionally munching on their cast- 
off skin. They do this molting four times. 

After the final molting they scout a place 
to start cocooning. First they throw a safety 
net, a light web. Thus anchored, they toss 
their heads ina figure cight, at the same time 
extruding a semiliquid mixture of protein 
coated with a gummy substance called seri- 
cin from a spinneret, the opening of the tube 
leading from two silk glands that run the 
length of their bodies. The liquid silk, eject- 
ed at the rate of about a foot @ minute, be- 
comes, when exposed to air, the fiber that 
the worm uses to create—from the outside 
in—-its own shroud (pages 274-25) 

Inside the waterproof cocoon, the silk- 
worm pupates and in two weeks metamor- 
phoses into a moth. After spitting out an 
enzyme that wenkens the cocoon, the moth 
emerges, In the words of Harvard entomol- 
ogist Dr. Carroll Williams, as a “flying 
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machine devoted to sex.” After several 
hours of mating, the female lays 300 to 500 
eps, then dies within twoorthree days. The 
eges, which require a cold weather stint to 
trigger development, may hatch anywhere 
from six weeks to 12. months after being 
deposited. 

While some cocoons are Set aside for-ere 
production, most of the cropis stifled; the in- 
habitant of each cocoon is killed by hot air or 
steam. Hy thus preventing damage to the co- 
coon byanemerging moth, an unbroken silk 
thread is ensured. It takes 110 cocoons to 
make a tie, 630 to make a blouse. The heavy 
silk kimono 1 wore one day in Kyoto was the 
work of 3,000 worms, which consumer 135 
pounds of mulberry leaves 

Though 35 countnes produce silk, thetr 
combined production adds upto only $7,000 
tons of raw silk.a year. That's negligible 
compared to cotton and man-made yarns, 
which are measured in millions of tons, Silk 
comprises a mere 0.2 percent of the world’s 
total production of textile fibers. 

Most of the cultivated silk we use, even 
that from Italy and France, originates in 
China, which produces more than half the 
world’s estimated 480,000 tons of cocoons 
each year. Japan, the largest consumer of 
silk, once led in production but now ranks 
second to China; it finds more profit in com- 
puters and cameras than in cocoons, In or- 
der of importance, the other big producers 
are India, the U.5.5.R., and South Korea. 

Someday, perhaps, these countries may 
find themselves left with a can of worms 
Sclentists have managed to clone the silk 
protein gene but only a5 an exercise in basic 
restarch. So far. no silkworm, no silk. After 
all, everyone knows vou can’t make a silk 
purse from @50w's ear! 

Cr can your IT have seen.a “silk” purse 
made iromsows ears tucked away ina vault 
in the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The brittle concoction was made 
in 1921inCambridge, Massachusetts, by the 
industrial research firm of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., in response to Jonathan Swiit's prover- 
bial challenge. 

Sows @ars and silkworms have little in 
common except that those worms eat like 
pigs—ravenously and noisily, sounding 
rather like the fizz. of Alka-Seltzer, Their 
waste, or frass, is callected by the Chinese 
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for fish food and fertilizer, Atthe Cloud and 
Dragon commune, near Hangzhou, work- 
ers filled a pillowcase with waste for a com- 
mune official who said that resting his head 
on it comforted his rheumatism. Frass tea is 
said to have medicinal qualities too, but 
when offered a cupin Hong Kong, I politely 
turned it down, 


EARING of the silkworm determines 
the quantity and quality of the silk. 
Although a vigorous hybrid has 
been developed, crossing Japanese 
and Chinese varieties, caterpillars are still 
coddled and cosseted as fragile creatures. 
Consider these ancient Chinese guidelines 
for raising ther: 

* The bark of a dog, crow of acock, evena 
foul smell can upset freshly hatched worms. 
* Larvae should rest on dry mattresses. 
They must sleep, eat, and work in harmony 





Stir-fried silkworm pupae at a Chinese 
commune add a protein-rich supplement 
fo. predominantly vegetarian diet. 


* A worm out of sync with the rhythm and 
transformation of the majority is buried or 
fed to fish to avoid any variation in the silk, 
* Drowsy, newly hatched worms are tickled 
with a chicken feather to prod development. 
* The attendant, called silkworm mother, 
should have no bad smells, should wear 
clean, simple clothes so as not to stir up the 
air, and should not eat chicory (or even 
touch It). 

Those traditions, littl: modified, survive 
in China today. In Hangzhou women who 
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Paiste sikworms Must HOt smoke, Wea© ruurding the silkworms. their wives may 


makeup, oreatgarlic, Theymustwearclean bring them dinner but may not spend t 
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sandals, Some countryfolk pray to the god- night with them 
desé of silk once a vear Silkworm growers in Japan who rats 
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Tender, loving caution is not limited to their brood on an artificial diet are ecquualh 
the Chinese. In southwest Nigeria, Yoruba fussy. At the station in Tokorozawa City, 
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women Who are “cooking,” or dezummuing was insiructéd to wash up and change from 


the silk. And in India I stalked through the my T-shirt and skirt to a starched white 
forest with barefoot members ofthe Munda scrub suit, hat, and gauze face mask. Form- 
tribe of Mangalpur, who carried theirsling- aldehyde fumes burned my eyes as i pul 
shotsat the ready to fell predatory turdsthat on rubber flip-flops and walked through 
nick off the juicy silkworms as they crawl a soapy solution to enter the sterile area 
along the trunk of atree, lookingforaplace There the artow, humidity, and tempera- 
to cocoon, The worms’ protectors do not ture are checked five times a day. I felt like 
shave-or cul their hair at this time and stick in incubator nurse to more than a billion 
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With needle as brush, o vouns woman at the Suzhou Embroidery Research 
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on chunks of their man-made mulberry leaf- 
soyvbean-cornstarch concentrate that looked 
like huge granola bars, Nearby was a feath- 
erto prod worms that straved from the meal. 

Though the Japanese have mechanized 
virtually every procedure in raising silk, 
including plucking leaves off trees, many 
tasks are done by hand in other countries, | 
went with several women to pick mulberry 
Jeaves near a weaving village in Bon Kao 
Kluay in northeast Thailand, On all sides of 
me women had stripped entire branches of 
their leaves before I had yanked off a few. 

The labor-intensive early stares of pro- 
ducing silk in China, usually women's work, 
are often smelly and dirty, At a factory in 
Dandong, women stood all day in frent of 
reeling machines, washing the cocoons and 
loosening the silk thread from the gummy 
sericin in hot, muddy-looking water. It was 
too het for my fingers, but the women said 
they were acciistomed to it. Their fingers 
moved swiftly, gathering the filaments from 
six cocoons and feeding them constantly into 
each reeling machine. The number of co- 
coons used depencls on the desired thickness 
of the varn, but usually five to eight fila- 
menis suffice. 


N NUAPATNA, in Orissa, India, | 
crouched next to a ten-year-old girl, one 
of 20 girls doing thigh reeling in a dark, 
mud-floorerd room. She pulled the threads 
from five cocoons across her left thigh and 
slapped them to twist them together, much 
in the tracitional Latin American way of 
rolling cigars (page 33). Girls have ifs task 
since their jwis are less hairy than bovs’, but 
itsurely must bethe only time the modest [n- 
dian girl exposes a leg. Nearby, an allerna- 
tive to thizh reeling was being practiced, 
with girls reeling the silk over carthen pots. 

“There isn't:a kill in the making of silk 
that does not still exist froma thousand vears 
ago,” Pupul Javakar, the grande dame af In- 
dian textiles, told me in her home in New 
Delhi. Aleacing figure in the renaissance of 
handiooms and handicrafts, she now beurs 
the rank of minister of state, 

In India the craft of silk involwes the 
whole family. In. Srinagar a young boy 
crouched in front of a loom, knotting a 
rug. “Two knots vellow on richt, three knots 
blue on left,” softly chanted his father, 
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drawing a verbal pattern of the design. 

In a household in Kanchipuram, | 
watched the wife degum the silk, the grand- 
mother warpit, one child wind, and another 
assist the father at the loum, weaving an ex- 
quisite dark blue-and-gold sari. 

And I went to Patan, northwest of Ah- 
madabad, to s¢te.a family involved in possi- 
bly the most astonishingly lovely example of 
the textile artisan's skill: patola weaving. 
Patola is stlk intricately designed im the ikat 
method—a double tie-lye approach in 
which the warp (vertical) and weft (horizon- 
tal) yarns are individually Knotted and 
wrapped titht enough with cotton threads 
that the dye won't penetrate. Miraculously, 
the warp and weft fit together in an intricate 
pattern, It's a Salvi family skill. 

As many as 15: members of their extended 
family work on one patola, Chhotalal Salvi 
told me at his house on a back street in Pa- 
tan. At age seven, children can untie the 
threads after dyeing, At ten they learn to 
separate the threads from the skeins. At t2 
they begin to tie knots and wrap them with 
cotton threads. And by age 20 they can do it 
all, One cousin wanted to do other work. 
“We told him: ‘This is our family art. We 
don't want this art to die.” So he joined in,” 
Salvi says proudly. 

Now the Salvis make 15 saris a year for 
the equivalent of $1,200 to $1,500 each, 
Each takes three to four months:to te and 
dye in four or five colors, another month to 
weave, The patterns are marked on graph 
paper; a master weaver disdains the graphs; 
he has 25 patterns in his head. 

I could not resist buying a patola—not a 
sari but a hankie-size square mace with nat- 
ural dyes. Salvi reluctantly parted with it. 
“Vou have a treasure, a three-month family 
effort made in the evenings,” he said as he 
accepted my S75. 


'N THE NISHIJIN SECTION of Kyoto, 
Japan, | heard the swooshing noise from 
| same of the 7,300 handlogoms behind the 
shoji, or sliding paper walls, of the small 
houses. But only silence emanated from the 
Kvoto home of Kelichi Hoshino. who does 
touzwre-cri—-fingernail weaving—an art 
(ating from possibly the fifth century. 
Ashespoke through an interpreter, he slid 
ashuttle through (Centiued on page 26) 
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Caravans once trudged past the Buddhist retreat of Berekiik, on the Gobi-skirting 
northern fork of the 4,000-mile-long Suk Road Monaatic complexes corved into 
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threads and then combed the wett with his 
nails, building a refined, 


found in the silk kimone 
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delicate pattern 
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ly ridged to fit between the threads of the 
loom, are kept shaped with.a hile (page 45) 
Weaving with fingernails is justone of the 
silk art forms woven into the tapestry of his- 
Perishable and 

fragile 
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in Hubei Province. uncovered oa Chy tomb 
of the Warring States period Gating trom 
taut 300 B.c. It contained more than 2 


pieces of remarkably preserved silk, includ 


ing silk quiltsand gowns 2,30 old and 


I heey i 
holding ros of 


sik—a burial custom known from historical 


1 -silk-covered skeleton 
its bul never seen until then 

Shen Congewen, adviser on ancient tex- 
tiles tothe Palnuce Museumin Beijing, super- 


ised the removal of these silks, which he 
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consiclers far mare beautiful than anvthine 


Made in recent vears. “In ancient times 
weaving was done from the heart.” he told 
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Beijing, “In 


nis apartment 
modern times Weaving is done 
for commerce.” 
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and [ were walking around West Lake in 
Hangzhou one evening, we drifted into a 
former summer palace, now a provincial 
historical museum, then displaying live and 
mechanical fish, Inacornershowcase, three 
plastic boxes set on saffron velvet contained 
sie thread and sulk embroidery knots esti- 


mated to be 4,500 vears ald 





‘HE ROMANCE of silk, 
dered with legends and tacts, feo 
tures Such notables as the Venetian 
Marco Polo, who traveled the Silk 
Read and brought silk back to Venice from 
China. it has made modern heroes, such as 
the American Jim Thompson, @ former in- 
tellimence officer, who created an important 
sk industry from Thailanel’s scattered craft 
by applying some modern technology and 


embrol- 













Sitk—Queen of Textiles 








cis belore 
he mysteriously cisappeared in 1967 1n Mia 
lavsia’s Cameron Hizchlands 

In China, the birthplace of silk and the 
ilk-weaving art. the fiber was 50 treasured 
that it became a measure of currency and re- 
ward. Phe imperial court established tac- 
tories to weave Silk fabrics for ceremonial 


Marketing savvy to indigenous § 





use ancl gifts to foreign powers, thereby ex- 
tending influence over its neighbors, 

For hundreds of years the Chinese ruard- 
ed the secret of sericulture; imperial law 
death by torture to those who 
disclosed it. But. asthe empire declined, the 
circle of those who knew of the lustrous and 
sensual fiber widened 

Hindu epics more than 2,000 vears old re- 
fer to silk. In the Old Testament, Ezekiel 
speaks of it, and in the fourth century B.C 
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fo control disease, Chinese 
scientists ploce female mothe in rictol 
rings to confine their egg laying. The 
ees laid ineach square (left} can 


then be monitored and the shells of 


unhotched eges marked tn red. A 
Fi 


singie discased egg demands 
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STAT Ce Infection endangers them ae 
Aran egg station in japon, eges are 


kept at 0, 2.5, ond S°C while developing 


(above), then shipped to rowers 





Metamorphosis from strand to skein 
beers WET CaCoors are ove in 

hot woter fo soften thre serucet 

Eo 


mabling thread ends to be Piucred 


fabeawe |, Parl Veie | ri plied 
tovether—tsuolly five to eight strands 
it a Tlie 

Ar China's Hunerhou Suk Poctory 
the vorn is reeled, graded, color-coded 
hy a temporary dye, twisted, washed 
wound into skeins (right) ard price cf 
for shipment (below) 
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of tons a pear, world production oF 
this labor-intensive and consequent 
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Radiant as their garb, 
brightly nottermmed dresses attend a cocoon 
horvest featival in Hotan, Ching (above! 
Men weave the dress fabric during the 
Wiiritel roberts (facing page) 
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Aristotle described the silkworm as a horned 
worm. Bedazzled by the wealth and luxun 
of the Persian Empire, Alexander the (reat 
seized treasures of rich cloth, inciuding 
Sik- 


Rorea 


beautiful and greath; covetedl silk 
worm ¢ges trached Japan by way ol 
early in the fourth century 

Silk was surely familiar to Westerners by 
the beginning of the Christian cra. Two 
Rome and China, 
reigned at each end of the Silk Road, abridze 
of culture and commerce that peaked in 
the Tang Dynasty (A.D. 618-907). Weetern- 
CTS WETE INLOXIC ated by Chinese silks 5, Which 
they unraveled and rewove to their itking 
In Julius Caesar's time only the wealthiest 
couldaffordthem. Laws were passed tocurb 


saint to tbe worth its 


powerful bee 


lavish display of silk. 
weitht in gold. Historian Edward Gibbon 
wrote that Emperor Elagabalus <«wathed 
alk to the point that he * 
the dignity ofan emperor and aman.” 


himself in sulliect 





HE SILK ROAD was actually a 
re rls network of routes. It was 
hazardous to monks and pilgrims 
carrving Buddhist teachings between 

[ncaa and China and even-more harardous 
Who intended to exchange cold, 
horses, jade, and glass for silk. The 
road started in what is now Nijan, in 
Shaanx! Province, traversed a barrén crust 
of earth through treacherous mountains and 
desert across Central Asia to Antioch and 
Dyre: the lastiap, to Rurope and kevpt, wae 
by water to other Mediterranean ports 

Few mate the entire trip; caravan loads 
were Prsse id from trader to trader 
fF up wilh 
each exchange; Nether civilization, West o1 
East, knew much about bevonecd 
the edge of the route. Yet the patterns of silks 
were flavored by oll the different cultures 
alone the route 

According to popular legend, the Chinese 
sericulture was weakened 
when Emperor Justinianinthesixthcentur 
dispatched several monks on an espionage 
mission to bring back silkworm éggs from 
China. They brought the eggs back to Con- 
stantinople in hollow canes, the Adam and 
Eve siikworms of the West, where fine silks 
were produced in palace workshops 
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Interwoven in the loon of humanity, 
the commerce of silk engages the rich 
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I tried my hand at raising 
lta 
only half 
I scoured how those 


oilfered eres could havesurvived atwo-vear 
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of ihe errs hats he c| 


trip ina hollow cane. 

Harvard entomologist Carroll Wi 
aes they could have: “If the c 

keptdamp so theeges didn'tdry out, and ifit 
never was cold enough to stimulate hatch 
ing, they coulc - Mmacte it.” 

In the Middle A res mK Wis WOVEN into 


every conguest and trade. The rush of Is tay 
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carried silk from the ‘Midal 
North Africa to the Iberian Peninsula. The 
Crusaders reli > Wrapt ned in fabulous 
silks to the church. Venetians not only trad 


ed heavily bul also imported silk growers 


Fast SCres 


wi 


and weavers to help pioneer their own silk 





industry, By the 13th century Italy had be- 
come the silk center of the West, and the Ital- 
ian sik industry was amassing the riches 
that helped finance the Italian Renaissance 
The Duchess of Milan. Beatrice cl’ Este 
wrote a friend in 1494 that she was 
having cesses embroiered with silk in pat- 
tern that had been enenen by Leonardo 
da Vinci for frescoes and architecture. To- 
day Emilio Pucci, who bre cat clory to Ital- 
1950s with brightly col lored 
ilk knits, procuces just a few inches of fab- 
On WOOLEN dating trom 
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ian silks in the 


ric a coy LOWS 
Some atthe most beautiful ole italian silk 
still wsecd in churches in snial| 
tawns like Gandino, near Bergamo, where 
the Basilica di Santa Meaarta Assunta has 


nieces from the 15th to the 
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strength, and duster thrust 
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AI, 7 00-year-old 
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Beijing r Silk Flower 
Fic tory, wihere phe tals (left; 
await transformation into 
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Linthed States 
Ina new twist to ant ofd 
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Bean O"Leory of Sun Silk 
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Almost evervthing the church owns is used Louis AT took drastic steps to curb the tr 
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Hubert de-Givenchy adtusts the slerw 


Fo model's sown (left). “Working wit 


this silk fabric is ike arowing flower 
he sove: [mn TSS? of looet holf of ihe 
models in the Pans Aoute-coutu 
Presi “silk 

Shiow-cts of on @arliier era, cloth 


int 235 aridilressed ut silk (above) 
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such. as the one Mune in Cernig 


begun toflournsh inthe loth century with as- 
sistance from Francis I, who restricted silk 
imports and enticed ahan craftsmen with 
nromse: of more treecdom in thei work 
Viany Lyon firms stil have btahon pames 
At first they specialized in silks for the 
anreable tastes of the rich Je an-Baptist 
Colbert, Lous XIU s clever minister of 


finance, set produrtion «tandards: one 


decreed pattern changes every vear. The 
Lradition of collaboration of designer. 
Weaver, 2nd manufacturer 1s exemp 


by 18th-century artist Philippe de Lasalle, 





i 5 
Led 


whese silks Cte night coveted before the 
French Revolution. He and others helped 
push Lyon to the high level of craftsmanship 
that distinguishes it. tora 

Louis Pasteur Wiis Sib li nit fer mentation 
when a deadly plague began killing silk 
worms in the Ales area in 18454. 
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one before 


even touched a silkworm,” the chemist told 
the professor who implored his help. Never 
theless Pasteur attacked the problem fot 
three Years, cespite the death of his father 
and two dauchters and a stroke that left him 
partially paralyzed. ie disco. ered two clis- 
eases that he brought under control and also 
mace correlations that led to his monumen- 
tal findings on infectious diseases. Pasteur 
had no patience for obclurate French farm- 
ers who tnsisted that they could not peer 
Ihrough & microscope and distinguish 
healthy imsects [roam diseased iis fob 
clalivy since his young daughter, Marie 
Louise, performet 

[ eAplte Fa STH UT ‘. clisc my eres, zi| mY Orm 
diseases soread through Europe and the 
Milde Bast, which soon became increas- 
ingly dependent on the Far East ior raw silk 

In the late 18th century 18,000 Lyon 
iooms were in operation. With the French 
Revolution came hard Omes and an end to 
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thing to wear, and the demand for silk cde- 
clined. The industry was almost destroved 
more than hall the looms stood empl 

In 1804 Joseph-Marie Jacquard imtrp- 
wucerl ra | un h-CArd mechanish that per- 
mittecl & Weaver to control his loom 
inglie-handed and to produce complex pi 
terns with increased speed and accuracy. By 
the mil-18305 most looms ir Lyon Were 


equipped with the Jacquard machine 
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The Eprisenpe of a gilded age is marked 

by.on early 1 Sth-century sik veive 

French clock made with passementerts 

fabove), nila knots an a OTe 
Bernard Tossinar., whose firm 
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at Versailles, holds one of the silk 
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After Napoleon seized power, he matched 
the love of luxumous ne to Lyon's need 
for silk orders. He decreed the elite should 
k and placed huge silk orders 
ior his newly acquired cand ces. Other 





wear Lyon 5 


ns followed his leas 
the Croix Rousse, the hill of weavers, to 
place orders for courts all over the world 
Walking the narrow streets of the Croix 
Rousse, | stopped to see Pierre Rocher ol 
Prelle making gold cut velvet to cover a 
chair for Fontainebleau Palace. Rocher had 
spent 25 years weaving brocaded silk forthe 
restoration of the Palace of Versailles, pro- 
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It took Bernard Tassinari, whose prede- 
cessors made silk for Napoleon and who 
now is head of the Lyon silk-weaving firm 
Passinari & Chatel, by: 
part of the Kings + hepir Suen it Versailles. 





. | 
vears to complete fs 


Leaning over archives of orders with him, | 
‘ouldn't imagine er he deciphered cia- 
grams that look like musical notations and 
translated descriptions into direction 
eavers. When Tassinari got the order to 
do some fabrics ay the queens beck 
ber at Fontainebleau, old handlooms had to 
be Found, old eckinlee ies for producing the 
velvety varns called chenille researched and 
rediscovered. “We always think we are 
more clever than before, but we learn thes 
were more clever be(tore us 
Old Lyon still looks very much ike the 
henagresante® silk city iLonce was, Its 5.51- 
ble to alin through the city by fradoules, or 
tunnels, thatsilk workers used to avoid get 
ting their silk wet or letting others see what 
they were doting. I discovered a traboule to 
be a handy shortcut on @ rainy day; others 
use this network of passageways tor daily 
essential to Lyon in! tine resistance movement 
for hiding out during World War n 
Lvon's silk business slipped after World 
War IL, but recently through Hates ol aF 
husiness grows important big silk srdiers 
have come back to the cit 
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Ten years later, however, a more successful 
experiment in sericulture began. But it was 
tedious, demanding work, nol as profitable 
as cotton or tobacco, so efforts in the Colo- 
nies wereeventuallyabandoned. The Shak 
ersin Kentucky staved with silk longer than 
others, until 1922. 

One American horticulturist cashed in.on 
the craze for silk im 1845 with the promise of 
a fruitful mulberry tree to nourish silk- 
worms, There was frenzied speculation, 
prices in 1839, one source reports, chmbed 
to S500 per hundred cuttings, then dropped 
to 50 cents per hundred the next vear 

We still feel the repercussions of anothet 
silk enterprise. In 1869 Leopold Trouvelot 
tried to interbreed silkworms with gypsy 
moths that fed on oak. Gypsy moths at his 
home in Mediord, Massachusetts, were ac- 
cidentally releasecl when wind destroved 
their cage. They multiplied into the mul 
lions, and in 1982 gypsy moth defoliation in 
the Northeast damaged more than ¢ight mil- 
lon acres of trees of nearly every variety ex- 
cept the tulip poplar and dogwood. 

What Americans lacked in patient labor 
to produce silk, they made up in drive to 
manufacture it. Silk manufacturing started 
in the northeastern United States inthe early 
|800s and flourished in places bke Paterson, 
New Jersey, with the help of skilled workers 
trom Europe. The natural softness of Passa- 
ic River water was ideal for silk dyeing, and 
industrial Paterson became the lh center of 
the United States. A strike in 1913 by sulk 
workers in the factories, encouraged by the 
Industrial Workers of the World, 
the theme of a pageant presented by idealist 
John Rew i with a thousand silk workers at 
Marcison Square Garden. 

Altt ough Europeans remained partial to 
d Chinese silk, power looms in- 
creased the demand for the more consistent 
quality of Japanese silk; by 1915 the Unites 
States was the seed gee consumer of silk and 
Japan the majo supp! ier. It was the ce- 
mand for aie catapu 
U.S. consumption of Japanese silk 

As women shed their corsets and short- 
éned their skirts by the 1920s, only silk 
stockings, the sine qua non of sheerness, 
would do. Mercernized cotton didn't look or 
fit as well, and nylon wasn't on the market 
yet. By 1940, 70 percent of silk imports were 
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stockings, made largely in mills in the 

Reading, Pennsylvania, area where many 
German knitters had settled 

But with World War I the Japanese = 
market Was cut olfand all avatiabie silks 
diverted to war use. Silk parachutes were 
strong and elastic, and silk powder bags for 
laree-caliber guns burned completely, leav- 
ing no residue 

That left little silk for stockings. [remem- 
ber walking to school on Maclison Avenuein 
Manhattan inthe early 1940s and marveling 
at ladies sitting in shopwimdows repairing 
runs in silk hose, The sky was the limit on 
prices. “How can I -get a 
dozen pairs of stockings for my wife?” 
senator asked a Washington 
shop owner during the war years. “My san 
wants an appointment to West Point, 
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“Soft as the skin of a child,” says Antonio 
Rath of the supple patsiey ailke hen olds 
(above), He sits in the archives room of 
the Ratti Silk Company with assistant 
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was the reply. The bargain was struck svothetics were improved, their easy care 





The silk gap was partially filled by syn- = and Jower price cut heavily into the sal 
thetics. Ravon substituted satisiactonly in silk and other natural Hbers; Hill, a small 
most silk wear, but notin stockings. Nylon, luxury business in silk continued. 


touted as “a new sik made on a chemical 


wee when it was introduced in 1938, pro- NW CHINA in the early 1950s, however, 
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duced stockings more sheer and al the same synthetics were unavailable. Dr. Feng 
lime more durable than silk Youxian, chief of vascular surgery at 


Nylon hostery quickly made a dent in silk Anongshan Hospital in Shanghai, read of 





consumption, Bul when the war broke out, synthetics then being used as grafis in 
sukmndnvion were withdrawntromprivate vascular surgerv in the United States. “We 
use, When it was over, ovlon stockings be had no synthetics, What we had waesilk,” 


ame the stancard. sald, Dr, Feng, who tried to duplicate the 





ath - Looper, if the silk busin ss 5nce American ODE ran WSiIne material taken 
i shirt.and stitched 


panic, “We knew the American public was by his wife into a narrow tube shape 
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recepove to anyihing new, DU Many Of us In the observation room in his hospital, 
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aleg. Fealized that silk would continue to me the corrugated seam- 


did. AS less silk taffeta prosthesis he developed; it 
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million ties, Conio, center of the ign-fashion fabric industry, last year ecported 
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looked like a flexible straw but was soft and 
He introduced me ahi twe pa- 
tients in whom he bad implant ted Suk pros- 
and told me the operation cost each 
patient $15 plusthe cost of hospital food. He 
considers bis success with silk satisfactory 
but has experimented with synthetics. (In 
the U.S. the majority of surgeons use Da- 
cron for similar tions.) “We don't sav 
anvthing is periect,” he tole me “Otherwise 
we will have no improvement 

Ln recent years fascination with the easy- 
tare quahty of synthetics began to turn 
around. In the late 1970s a renewed interest 
in the comfort and quality of natura! fibers 
swelled the demand in the United States for 
sik in clothing and home furnishings; it still 
continues. By sending nightly telexes to 
Shanghai, [ack Shamash, the leading silk 
importer in New York, orders more than 


light (pare 37). 
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100,000 yards of Chinese silk weekly 





anita de of his fingertips, 
ter Sentard Fujita 
corms a the weft (left) with 
notched mialis faboves in his 
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Deuzture-ork as this weaving 
IS ROW, dLlows the execution of 
firiely Hetoiled scenes frome d 
pomited design (right). A finished 
oot—the sash wsed to bind a 
RIMOne—mioay tore wp to a year to 
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Japan expérienced a dramatic surge in 
silk consumption in 1972. By then Japanese 
women who never had enough money to af- 
ford a sulk kimono were earning their own 
pay and could bury several. The demand for 
‘ilk skyrocketed, and so didthe price. Japan 
imported silk from wherever it could get it, 
which was (China, Korea 
piles in the United States, 

The boom was short-lived. An increasing 
preoccupation with all things Western has 
caused a dramatic decline in kimono wear- 
ne, At the sarne time, the Japanese govern- 
to support tts silkworm | growers, has 
kept silk prices far above the world market, 
Although there is now an eight months sup- 
ls of Japane se silk in warehouses, Tapan 
imports some silk from China and Brazil be- 
cause itis halt the price of Japanes ve Silk 

(China continues to be the major provider 
of silk varnin the world, butthe Chinese are 
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wen in Chui, japon 
fabove left) 

Bitee dots temporarily 
fiuirk tire desimn to be knotted 
witht sik thread (above) 
before dyeing. Removing thie 
Rnote lerves a fine-finect, 

Ping rere raitterni, &ui¢ has the 
detailofda crane (right) from 
an J&th-century kimono (left) 

Such a CSI Tass 
SAUL “Dechnigques connot 
DTU gd COMPOST EO lie, 
Hays Premier fopemese SLR 
wedver Heiro Kitagawa. The 
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baffled by their failure to get a larger chunk 
of the silk-fabric market. ‘Tell us what are 
the new colors in America. We can provide 
any color at all,” anxiously asked the man- 
ager of the silk factory in Dandong. 

The problem is not just in the dyeing. 
China does not have the machinery to finish 
fabrics equal in quality to those of France 
or Italy—but it is gearing up to compete. 
In mid-1983 the U.S. Department of 
Commerce granted a Pennsylvania firma li- 
cense to export to China a $200,000 image- 
processing system to be used in automating 
the looming and embroidery of silk and other 
fabrics. Four other svstems await licenses. 

Still, itis Chinese varn made into fabric in 
Italy that is revered by dress designers. 
From all over the world they buy fabrics 
from Italian silk mills. Some of these textiles 
are produced to the specifications of world- 
renowned fashion designers like Emanuel 
Ungaro and Karl Lagerfeld, but more often 
designers choose from the Italian textile 
companies’ own lines. Fabio Bellotti, who 
runs the Milan firm called Rainbow, 
showed me the graffiti print on silk he had 
made after riding the New York subway. 
Gerolamo Etro pulled from his pocket a 
crumpled advertisement ripped froma slick 
magazine. He would ask his artists to use 
these colors ina Hawaiian-style print. 

I traced the making of a silk tie from the 
Ratti factory outside Como, where the fab- 
ric for eight million tics was made last year, 
to neighboring textile factories. [ saw crafts- 
manship and devotion in each of the 20 steps 
a tie demands. And T discovered why my 
husband's rep ties are so heavy; they are 
weighted by bathing the yarn in tin salts. 

In the city of Kiryu, Japan's Lyon, the 
most advanced technology is being applied 
to silk. Computer-iriven looms can even 
duplicate ancient Japanese silks, “Don'tyou 
worry that vou will be replaced by a com- 
puter?” asked Junichi Arai, the innovative 
Japanese textile designer who creates inge- 
nious fabrics with fiber mixes and surface 


treatments, “The computer is my friend,” he 
answered to my surprise. "Without the com- 
puter I can imagine 10 to 20 designs. But 
with the computer, [can produce more than 
200 desizns in the same amount of time.” 

Except during the war years the supply of 
and demand for silk have been fairly weil 
balanced, Currently raw silk varn is $13.60 
per pound ($30 per kilogram), nearly 20 
times the price of cotton. 

At the Benedictine monastery outside 
Bangalore, India, Father Anselm told me 
that raising silk had become more profitable 
than raising grapes. “If vou lose one grape 
crop, vou are lost for a year. But if you lose 
one sericulture crop, you can start another 
s00n again,” he saict. 







FOMEN have always believed 
f that there is no substitute for real 
silk for luxurious, lustrous dresses. 
Recently in a Washington, D.C., 
boutique, my eve caught a voung woman 
modeling a roval blue silk gown. It remind- 
ed me of what New York-based designer 
Oscar de la Renta had said: “Silk does for the 
body what diamonds do for the hand.” The 
woman's crisp taffeta skirt rustled as she 
spun in front of a mirror. 

The sound echoed luxury, elegance, mys- 
tery. But in my imagination I heard even 
more: the swishing of the wedding dress of 
Catherine the Great; the flapping of the 
heavy silk banners Pope Julius I gave to his 
Swiss regiments; the billowing silk-trimmed 
sails on the ship of Sigurd the Crusader, 
King of Norway, as he glided toward the 
Crolden Horn and Constantinople im 1110. 
Silk has dressed crowned heads and glori- 
ous palaces and added luster to pageantry 
through the ages. 

And ull from the unassuming silkworm. I 
checked mv own tiny colony of silkworms on 
mv dining-room table. By now one of my 20 
charges had started the long process. 

From minuscule caterpillar to the queen 
of fibers. That is the miracle of silk. a 


Armor-to-go, meta! plates laced with silk cord telescoped into a carrying box 

for 16th-century Japanese samurai on campaign. In the West the textile allegedly 
helped rout Roman legions that were surprised and terrified when the Parthians 
suddenly unfurled massive silk banners at Carrhae in 54 B.C. But stlk’s most enduring 
conquest has been the seduction of our hearts ond enchantment of our senses, 
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ALASKAS SOUTHEAST 





It is a land of exuberance. 
Nature here delights the eye 
with grand spectacles. But 
nature also challenges the men 
and women of Southeast with 
hardships that, like any 
Alaskans, they both curse and 
endure with enthusiasm. 
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Landscapes of ice, rock, and 
water awe cruise-ship 
advel neure! TS as We ms as the 
many visi e Alaska 
first in southes ‘ik and a leave 
the dollars that are one of the 
mainstays of the region's 
economy. Uther resources are 
harder to come by. Dark 
coastal waters hold salmon and 
halibut for fishermen able to 
abide the notorious weather, 
[rom pea-soup fog to 
treacherous gales. Vast timber 
reserves ieed a predominantly 
Japanese market, but chain 
saws are Slowed by increasing 
concern for wildlife protection. 
Native Tlingits, Haidas, and 
Tsimshians have tlexed young 
corporate muscles since the 
United States opened regional 
wealth to them with the 
settlement of land claims. But 
the largest of all of 
Southeast s employers 1 
government, accountin ing fo 
one job out of ever Ty tht 
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T IS 4-A.M., and an angry October 
storm is slanting cold rain against the 
wheelhouse of the fishing boat Peggy IV, 
blowing so hard I'd almost swear it is 
raining sideways. We are anchored at 

the edge of Southeast Alaska’s Lynn Canal. 
Big Lann they call her here, a deep fjord 80 
miles long and six miles wide, The wind car- 
ties the cold, fresh scent of glaciers, and the 
mountains climb more than a mile on either 
side of this raucous strait. 

Over the radio the all-night disc jockev 
on KHWNS out of Haines says there's a gale 
blowing in. She dedicates a song to all the 
fishermen out here tonight—“California 
Dreamin’.” 

In fact, lam dreaming of salmon—cohos 
and chum—running ina silver tide beneath 
Big Lynn's watery skirts. Come morning, 
Alan Stein, Peggy /V"s skipper, and I will 
join nearly 200 other gill-netters lacing the 
canal's waters with nets, taking one last 
crack at the season's final run. 

Then it will be over for the year; the early 
winter storms are already massing to the 
east across the high passes in the Yukon, 
ready to howl down Southeast’s mountain 
aileyvs to the North Pactfic. From Skagway 
to Ketchikan, people are beginning to hun- 
ker down for along, well-deserved rest. 

Alaskans, as a rule, pride themselves on 
their willingness to buck the elements. All 
well and good for those who dwell Up 
North, a term Southeast's 54,000 residents 
don't always use endearingly about the re- 





maining 90 percent of their state. (See The 


Making of America: Alaska, o historical 
map supplement with this issue.) 

This is the other Alaska—a nearly 600+ 
mile-long handle on a 550,850-square-mile 
pan—removed from the bulk of the 49th 
state by the St. Elias Mountains, one of the 
highest coastal ranges in the world, by anice 
field that could swallow Rhode Island, and, 
perhaps, by astate of mind as well. 

In Southeast a winter williwaw can slam 


Journalist Bill Richards has reported for the 
GEOGRAPHIC on Hurcison Bay, the Yellowstone 
River, Powder River Basin, and Puerto Rico. 
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an unwary boator plane with 
hundred-mile-an-hour winds out 

of nowhere, Fogs drop their impen- 
etrable silence for days on end. And it 
rains. Qh, how it rains. (Former Alaska 
governor Wiliam A. Egan, sympathetic 
to the plight of sun-starved Southeasterners, 
used to declare “sun holidays” when the 
clouds made.a. rare winter parting here, ) 

Southeasterners are of mixed emotions 
about all their rain. Some make the best of 
it, like the Ketchikan band that calls it- 
self Thirteen Feet—after the amount of 
water that falls there each year. Some com- 
plain: “It's raining all day, raining all nite, 
nothin’ to do but get into a fight..." singsa 
blues balladeerin Pelican, a tinv community 
of 30 drenched souls, far out on Chichagof 
Island. 

And in truth it iscold, and wet, and lonely 
in waterlogged Southeast in winter. “But 
you know, it’s kind of nice,’ admits George 
Larsen, proprietor, bartender, and house 
philosopher of Point Baker's tracing post, 
down on the tip of Prince of Wales Island. 
“The fishermen are home, vou visit and 
party, and evervone snugeles up like a big 
family. Winter's the time when it's peaceful, 
and vou get the things done that needed 
doing all summer long when there wasn't 
enough time.” 


ITH SOME 1,000 ISLANDS, more 

than 13,000 miles of shoreline—and 

| a measly 44 miles of year-round 
highway that really goes anywhere— 
Southeasterners don't have much choice but 
to head indoors when winter blows in. “Out- 
siders think Alaska is a guy in a trapper’s 
cabin north of Fairbanks,” complains Pe- 
tersburg fisherman Gary McCullough. “Let 


National Geographic, January 1984 
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Cascade of nasturtiums, object of 
Billie Tovlor’s fond attention (left), 
cdvertises the Ruroshio, @ warm 
current that moves through the 
Pacific Ccean off Southeast and 
reviders the coastal climate 
temperate. "“T plant in Moy 
marveis Mrs. Tavior, “Now here 
itis Oetober, and my flawers are 
still growing like everything!’ 
Adi-year resident of Petersburg 
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Aluska's Southeast; A Place Apart 


Mrs. Tavlor remembers the doves 
before reqular ferry service between 
Southeast and the lower 48 began 
mn i967. “It mode a lot of difference 
Now Uf vou howe to get oie, owen in 
winter when fiving isnt good, there's 
always the ferry 

On a welcome clear day, the 
ferry line's flagship Coltmbia nears 
Petersburg (top). In oddttion to 
Alaskans, summer passengers 
Include backpackers who comp out 
on deck and make a party out of the 
passage (above). Shipboard 
Mmendships and dockside parting: 
have became @ familiar Southeast 
scene (above left) 





A Quarter Century of 
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A running start an the dav sends 
Governor Bill Sheffield through 
funequ, Alaska's capital, accessible 
only by water or air. Although 
Aloskans voted in L974 to relocati 
the capital, they fatled to fund the 
move—mucn to the reter of 

funeanu, where the economy balances 
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statehood 


THEN ALASKA became our 49th 
}j state on January 3, 1959, the air was 
charged with optimism as the people 
of Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, and 
the smaller settlements looked forward to 
casting off the role of ward of the U.5 
rovernment and to an eventual end to the 
old cve le of boom-and-bust 

No one could have foreseen that with 
statehood immense changes would come 
to the society of the far north. 

Oil strikes on the North Slope provided 
lucl to dnve Alaskan economic growth 
Conservationists, seeing ther greatest 
hope tn this greatest of our wildernesses, 
delaved distribution of public hands, and 
native croups—Eskimo, Aleut, and Indi 
an—asserted claims to tribal territories 

Nie sooner was Alaska granted state- 
hood than these great force: began sub 
dividing it and struggling among them- 
wlves. Now, on this 25th anniversary, all 
parties haye gained something 

The boosters and boomers have ex- 
pressed the most disappomiment. Some 
even talked of secession after their dreams 
were thwarted by what they consider the 
lockup of the land. But 104 million acres 
ore eventually to be in-state hands 

Conservation groups are pleased with 
the creation of the larees! national parks, 
refuges, and forests in our nation; the 
Alaska addrtions—i 
Mast cloubied such lands 

The natives, baving been. converted 
into corporate shareholders in 44 million 
acres under the Alaska Natve Claims Set- 
HementAct, seem lo be making iteconom- 
ically, especially where resources are rich, 
as In Southeast and the North Slope. But 
these 25 veors have also challenged the 
tricitions and morale of native life, 

Che National (seographic Society's first 
eclentific expedition went to Mount St 
Elias in 1890, two Vears after our found- 
ing. We bave tollowed Alaska’s course 
ever since, from wilderness to frontier to 
modern state. Thus on its silver anniver 
sary we congratulate the Great Land that 
has become a creat state 


SU million acres—al- 
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me tell you, Southeast ¢s Alaska. It's as wild 
as anywhere, and you're on the edge of dan- 
ger all the time. We don't have to go looking 
for it. It’s right here around us." 

But the last salmon run of the senson is a 
different kettle of fish altogether. No time to 
lay back now, Daybreak has fractured the 
storm into fumaroles of clouds, boiling up 
the mountainsides. Alan moves around the 
Peegy PV's deck like a man possessed, pay- 
ingout 1,200 feet of glacier-bluenvion-mesh 
net off the big drum on the bow while I back 
the boat ina shallow semicircle. The colors 
of the net and canal match; if we're lucky, 
the swimming salmon wan't spot the trap 
until their gills snag. 

At as Alanis an expatriate from Chicago, 
whoadds to 11 years of fishing experience in 
these tricky waters his powers of intense 
concentration and a bottomless supply of 
energy. Gillnetting is a dangerous ballet: 
Catch the whirling drum and you snap a 
limb, miss a step on the pitching deck and 
you-end up in the killing cold of Big Lynn's 
46-degree water. Up and down the canal 
gill-netters are hopping and leaping in the 
came frenzied dance. 

The drum—reversed now —groans as we 
haul in. One hundred feet of net vields just 
two flounders and a clot of jellyfish. Alan's 
expression is as dour as the sky. Then a per- 
fect. three-foot chum flops at our feet. .. 
and another. Suddenly the bow well is 
awash in bright-eved salmon, 

“Pay dirt.” whoops the-captain. The 
gloom and the cold Alaskan brine sloshing 
over our boot tops are forgotten. 

You spend 48 straight hours fishing like 
this, and if vou're skillful, and lucky, you 
pocket $4,000 or more—minus the price of 
diese] and black coffee, the twin fuels for 
such hone-wearving marathons, 

But is it worth it, bwonder? I knowa gill- 
netterin Haines, atthe bead of the Lynn Ca- 
nal, who survived a dunking while fishing 
solo one nicht. He was plucked out of the 
water just In time by a passing colleague 
whe chanced to hear his screams over the 
wind. He is in the motel business now. 

“You don't measure life here just in dol- 
lars,” Alan explains, after we have pitched 
our catch to the cannery tender. “There 
aren't many fishermen inthis feet who don't 
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complain about the work, the weather, and 
the danger—but they secretly love the free- 
dom and beauty of this place.” 


O DOUBT there are dissenting opin- 
tons, This is Alaska, after all, o 
state that seems-to have added an 
entirely new dimension to the con- 

cept of cantankerous, 

But during months of traveling South- 
east’s Alexander Archipelago, I found 
loggers, fishermen, miners, drifters, and 
dreamers all with the same-notion. “If you 
can stand the moss on vour back, it’s heaven 
here,” a womin in Sitka told me, 

In fact, if there isa problem here, itis that 
Southeast seems to be gradually strangling 
on its own version of the good life, “These 
days people are more worried about being 
discovered than about being isolated,” says 
Bob Pegues, mayor of tiny Tenakee Springs 
(population 148), a town three-quarters of a 
mile long and one.street deep, nestled at the 
edge of Tenakee Inlet on Chichagof Island. 

On this particular occasion the mayor and 
Lare up to our necks in hot water, soaking up 
our morning bath in the communal bath- 
house. If you want to get clean in Tenakee 
Springs, a dip in. the warm, green water 
flowing up out of a cleft in the shoreline 
granite is the way to go—-there’s not much 
other running water here, unless you count 
the 66 inches of precipitation that falls on the 
town each year, 

And therein lies a profound problem. 
Tenakee's residents preter bathing aw matn- 
rel, with the sexes usually separated, A 
while back someone counted up the wom- 
en's bathing hours, then the men’s, and filed 
acomplaint with the state equal-rights com- 
mission in Juneau. An investigator arrived 
on the morning mail plane. and a hearing 
wus held. After much debate the women 
were awarded two more hours a day in the 
bathhouse. 

“Te’s hke having 148 people in the house 
and just one bathtub,” sighs the mayor. 
“You can get inte anargument pretty quick- 
lv around here just by bringing up the sub- 
ject of taking a bath." 

Southeast has other problems to argue 
ubout, though on a considerably larger 


scale. For one thing, nearly three-quarters 
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The massive clows of an 
Alaska brown bear fe still 
(far left) as the drugeed 
animal is studied | yo 
biologists on Admiralty 
[sind A black bear fordges 
in Misty Fiords National 
Monument area (above), 
Though the region 
su ipports.a.t high. population 


of both species, 


corse Beat tigi di to tie 
potentia e yi of 
logging arid mining on the 
animals. 
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Largest known congregation i)! 


bold eagles [ines the banka of the 


Chifkat River north of Hatties eocn 
veor from October to forusry, Lobe 
eriments on (Arista trees, 
eagles by the thousands decorate 
cottonwoods (above) before flving 
off to feast on an abundance of 
dvinw scllrrcn. 

Onithologists and Otrd-watchers 
flock tere as well Pulser to observe 
a bird endangered in the lower 48 
stutes. Though most Alaska rivers 
frecee during the winter, tis 
stretch of the Chilkot remains open 


thanks to upwelling: of warn 


wouter. To protect the eagles’ habitat, 


the state set aside 45,000 acres in 


the Chithot Valley in [982 
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But loggers in Haines were hungry to cut 
the timber stands where the eagles perch 
by the river. By 1979, when Erv Boeker 
showed up, tempers were cresting toward 
the gunfire stage. 

Erv, 60,is.a former U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service eagle expert now emploved as a 
troubleshooter by the National Audubon 
Society. “When I got here,” he recalls, “peo- 
ple were telling me ‘What good are eagles? 
You can't #at‘em."" 

With an unflappable temperament and a 
build ike a packing crate, Erv proved to be 
the ideal peacemaker and negotiator. By 
1982 Alaska was able to set aside 45,000 
acres as a state bald eagle preserve. Com- 
mercial logging and mining are prohibited, 
but the land is open to traditional uses like 
hunting and fishing. 

Not evervone, I discovered, is enamored 
of our national bird. Even highly patriotic 
bird lovers have been known to dismiss the 
bald eagle as a “dandified vulture.” Erv, 
when pressed, admits he prefers golden 
eagies, which usually eat live prey, to the 
mostly carrion-eating balds. 

Technically, I suppose, | agree. Bald ea- 
gies are the ill-tempered, lazy, and uncouth 
dinner guests of the bird world. But the sight 
of hundreds of them, wheeling on the air 
currents, crowding each other on a sandbar 
for a grab at a gasping salmon, or simply 
sitting angry-cyed above it all, is one I sus- 
pect the most discriminating birder would 
find impressive 


AS THE EAGLE FLIES, itis 150 miles 
from Haines to Sitka, on Southeast’'s 
outer coast, I made the trip by state- 
owned ferryboat, the preferred means 
of winter transportation for Southeasterners 
who have the time—two days if you're lucky 
on connections, But there are compensa- 
tions. It's cheap, it's friendly, and you won't 
spend a week Waiting in some airport curs- 
ing the fog. 

Sitka presented herself to me in much the 
same way I imagine Russia's explorer-fur 
trader Aleksandr Baranoy must have found 
her in 1799—smothered in fog and drizzle. 
Sitka isn't Southeast’s wettest town—that 
distinction goes to Little Port Walter, a 
neighbor 50 miles farther south on Baranof 
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Island, which has an average of 224 inches 
of precipitation dumped on it every year. 
Sitka just seems to get her weather more 
slowly. One early explorer, making his way 
up the outer coast of the archipelago, noted 
in his journal that “the weather had a dirty 
unsettled appearance, and in the night a 
heavy gale of wind came on... with thick 
rainy weather... .” 

To be sure, Baranovy had more on his 
mind than the weather. Fierce Tlingit war- 
riors kept an uneasy truce with his Russian- 
American Company intruders for three 
vears, then leveled their fledgling settle- 
ment. Baranov returned in 1804 with three 
Russian warships and 300 kayaks manned 
by Aleut hunters. After the bombardment a 
permanent colony was established called 
Novo Arkhangelsk. 

While Chicagoans were still slogging 
through swamp and San Franciscans were 
huddling in log cabins, silver icons were 
being installed at New Archangel. But for 
all its sophistication it must have been a 
lonely outpost. The Siberian fur hunters 
here had a saving: “God is high above and 
the tsar is far away.” 

When Secretary of State William H. Sew- 
ard purchased Alaska for the United States 
for 7.2 million dollars in 1867, the glossy sta 
otters had been hunted to extinction here. 
The Russians deserted their faded city en 
masse, no doubt muttering along with 
Washington about Seward’s Folly as they 
headed home: 

It would be nice, but inaccurate, to report 
that a slice of Old Russia still flourishes here 
in Sitkata Tlingit name}. But this isa fishing 
and logging city now, decidedly American. 

“After more than 100 years, you will find 
very little of the Russian period left,” ad- 
vises Russian-born Bishop Gregory (page 
83), prelate of St. Michael's Orthodox Ca- 
thedral. (The church dropped “Russian” 
from its former title in 1970.) 

The cathedral's distinctive onion-shaped 
dome has crowned the city’s waterfront 
since 1848, but now it is the new St. Mi- 
chael's, the old having been destroved by-a 
spectacular fire in 1966. On that cold Janu- 
ary night, Sitkans formed a human chain to 
rescue most of the cathedral’s priceless reli- 
tious artwork. 
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“A miracle,” remembers Bishop Gregory. 

It took nearly a decade, but the church 
was rebuilt inthe same cruciform styleas the 
original, a design Bishop Gregory says was 
developed by Rastrelli—an Italhan—wheo 
built many of St. Petersburg’s magnificent 
iSth-century palaces. 

In @ quiet corner of the cathedral the 
bishop points out the “Sitka Madonna,” the 
church's most treasured icon. Sitka fisher- 
men visit her to ask protection. 

“T myself have had serious eve trouble 
for vears,” declares the bishop. “I pray tothe 
Madonna, and somehow [ still see to work 
and write. The doctors dont seem to 
understand. ” 

These davs, Orthodox services in South- 
east are said in three languages—Russian, 
English, and Tlingit. When they departed, 
the Russians left behind just three priests to 
minister to 16,500 converts, 

“We have about 800 Tlingits left in the 
church today,” savs Father Michael Wii- 
liams, the church's only Tlingit priest. “It 
seems odd, but perhaps the Orthodox Tlin- 
cits are the last real remnant of the Russian 
presence left in Southeast.” 


HROUGH THEIR NATIVE carpora- 
tion, Sealaska, Tlingtts have become 
| @ potent economic force throughout 
Southeast. Sealaska, largest of 13 re- 
monal native corporations created asaresull 
of the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act 
of 1971, operates a spectrum ol businesses 
[rom canneries to construction companies 
and has investments in offshore oll and gas 
development. A thousand full- and part- 
ime jobs in Southeast depend on the corpo- 
ration, whose 15,800 shareholders—mostly 
Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian Inelians 
control a net worth of almost 500 million 
dollars, 

“We are the largest private economic fac- 
tor in the region today,” savs Byron Mallott 
(page 74), os we sit in his paneled office over- 
looking the Juneau waterfront. 

It is an impressive corporate résumé, 
mace more so by the 40-year-old Tlingit 
board chairman himself. As we talk, Byron 
pulls a large blue atlas from his bookshelf, It 
lists mineral, wildlife, and marine resources 
for communities throughout Southeast, 
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“We're a big corporation, and we'll get 
bigger,” Byron says. “But wespenta million 
dollars for this survey so we would know our 
true wealth.” 

Though their future seems bright now, 
there is a bruised and bitter history that 
many [lingits cannot forget 

The darkest moment came on an October 


day in 1882 when a U. 5. Navy and Marine 


nas Da 


Eloquent record of tribal lineage and 
history, totem poles by the hundreds once 
towered over villapes of the Tlingits, 
Haidas, and Tsimshians. Now they rise 
largely in parks and musewms, Only a 
few local artists snl carve totems, 
among them Tlingit Nathan Jackson 
(above) of Ketchiltan. Here he secures 
bolts to attach the beak of the Eagte— 
the totem of one of the two Tlingit 
groups. A pole of the Raven group fies 
beside tt. Jackson and fellow artist Steve 
Brown carved these ten-foot cedar poles 
for the Seaioska Corporation, largest of 
ie 19 nortive corporations created 

untder the [971] Aloska Native Cloimse 
Settlement Act 
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attack foree =helled ane destroved the 
helpless Tlingit fishing town of Anzoon on 
Admiralty Island. Time and conflicting ac- 
counts of the assault have shrouded the cle- 
tails and the blame. Most likely, both sides 
AETEe, it Was @ Misuncderstanding, made 
worse by unfamiliar languages and cultures. 
But the Tlingits still mourn for six of their 
children and “the day we paid for a crime 
thal was not committed.” 

In Angoon, exactly one hundred years 
later, I listened to Alaska Governor Jay 
Hammond recount the grim tale at a 
commemoration. It was, the governor saic 
sadly, “the ultimate example of a tragedy 
that can strike when people no longer 


listen.’ 


¥ THE TIME TRETURNED to South- 
 eastin late June, she was wearing fresh 
new colors. Winter's grav was replaced 
by high blue skies. With guide Hayden 
Kaden I kavyaked along the base of Reid 
Glacier, near the head of Glacter Bay 
Around us fields of cotton grass and dwarf 
fireweed made the hillsides glow. The air 
overhead seemed alive with puffins, cormo- 
rants, and gulls. Seals popped their heads 
out of the milky glacial water to watch our 
Progress. 
strange to consider that this remarkable 
hay, so bustling with life, was locked be- 
neath an ice sheet as much as4,000 feet thick 
less than two centuries ago. John Muir, the 
first non-Indian to explore its waters, in 
[879 -callec it “a solitude of ice and snow and 
newborn rocks, dim, dreary, mysterious.” 
Luxury liners crammed with toursts in 
jogging shoes retrace Muir's perilous path 
now, for the ice is backing rapidly upt 
mile-long bay, centerpiece of Glacier Bay 
National Park (pages 54-55). The “imposing 
array of jagged spires and pyramids, and 
flat-topped towers and hattlements” that 
awed Muir groan and hiss in retreat. 
Hayden, a genial Texas-born lawyer 
turned Southeast backwoodsman, led me to 
a small, decrepit cabin tucked back on a 
Brayel spit across from Reid Glacier. Joe 
[bach pioneered here during the early part of 
the century, while searching the mountains 
round about for gold. Muz, his wife, grew 
rhubarb in a tiny rock garden next to the 
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“Ward's 
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the walls,” Hayden urged 
Famous Rancher ‘Saddle 
Our Best Galvanized Steel 
Enamel-covered Washtub ($4.49 
with cover)...” and more, ads for hair clip- 
pers, Curtains, and cast-iron stoves cover the 
walls and ceiling, Joe and Muz Ibach deco- 
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Spirit man. of Angoon’s Shark clan, 
part of the Eagle Tlirgits, 41-year-old 
Greorge fim (above) follows the role of 
his maternal srandfother, Shark Liver, 
whe dominates a family photomontage 
(facing page), Both hoid rattles and 
wear headpieces—a corved wolf head 
and ad white wedsel—tused in ceremonial 
dances. The 465 people of Angoon 
maintain a traditional village. “Yet tre 
young dre not learning our language,” 
regrets George fim, who tepe-records his 
hnowledge of Tlingit traditions for 
Angoon's Heritage Foundation. 
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Taking a breather from open water, fishing 
boats line the docks of Ketchikan (above), 
Aloshe's fifth largest city and southem hub 
of the imiustry that headed Sony abaya 
economy unaftil J955. Catches af par nk salmon 
“far and away the most plentiful of its five 
SOLUTLOT species peaked in the [940s but 
declined alarmingly anti, after statehood, 
Tribnigement techniques improved and fish 


traps were outlawed for all but a handful of 


ndtive fishermen, Most delectable, hing saimon 
Ore diso acorcest: here sporttishe TIME CIT y 
their day’ Slimuit (rignt), Pinks, howewer, are 
returning to the devels of 40 years ago, Warm 
ocean conditions, regulation of foreign cotches 
within the Uf. &.200-mitle Linttt, and 
Internanhonal agreements reducing fishing 
fleets an the high seas have oll ploved a part 
lromicaily, recent burmiper harvests coincide 
with lower prices, forcing fishermen to seek 
fish other than salmon. Although this year's 
holiout season was limited to five days, it 
drew fishermen in droves and crammed 


packinghouses (left) 
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1 wonder, did they pass the long nights 
dreaming of those treasures surely to come 
with the strike just over the next hill? 

New pion¢ers populate Gustavus, be- 
yond the entrance to the wilderness park. 
Some, like Sally and Jack Lesh, came forthe 
promise of o less cluttered hte-style. In 1959 
Dr. Lesh and his wife piled their eight chil- 
dren into a battered school bus to escape the 
expanding bustle of Boston (population then 
697,000). Three anda half months later they 
were in Anchorage (population 44,000); too 
big. Then on by boat to Juneau (population 
7,000); still toa big. Finally they ended up in 
Gustavus (population 107); just right. 

“You feel more personally involved 
here,” says Dr. Lesh, 61. The Leshes built 
their own home, generate their electricity, 
grow as much of their food asthey can. “And 
our kids all crew up fine and stayed in South- 
east, so | guess we made the right choice.” 

A young man who lived for a while in a 
homemade tree house when he arrived in 
Gustavus explained. to me that some resi- 
dents of the town might be thought hippies 
¢tlewhere. “But here we're all just citizens,” 
he satel. 

The citizens of Gustavus and their friends 
were celebrating the Fourth of July when | 
arrivecl. Lean report that the wild goings-on 
included a parade featuring the town fire 
truck, atown rendition of “God Bless Amer- 
ica, asack race, homemade pie, and a spell- 
ing bee. NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC finished 
third in the spelling bee. ‘The winner, Bill 
Dunn, listed his occupation as “agitator.” 


OMY MIND, Stan Price is one of the 
last authentic pioneers left in South- 
east. When photographer Bill Thomp- 
son and I kayaked to remote Pack 
Creek, off the Seymour Canal, we found 
Stan chopping wood in the shed in front of 
his spruce-log float house. He gave us a big 
hello, then invited us in to admire the 79 
quarts of strawberries he just finished pick- 
ing and putting up for winter. 

Stanis 84. Hesays he knows where to find 
gold, but that’s not why people make their 
way to his isolated homestead. They come to 
meet his friends, the bears. 

Years ago, while prospecting here on Ad- 
miralty Island, Stan and bis late wife, Edna 


St) 


Mae, rescued and raised a pair of orphaned 
cubs thev named Suzie and Bolinda. 

In time the cubs had cubs of their own, 
and gradually Stan became godfather to a 
pack of wild Alaskan brown bears: On hot 
summer days the bears sometimes loll 
around his cabin like bluctick hounds. He 
has.counted 3] at one time sitting out on the 
creek delta wailing for the tide to change and 
bring another meal of salmon thrashing up- 
stream. Stan calls the salmon “food stamps 
for bears.” 

After lunch he invites us to come along 
for a stroll to watch the bears feed in the 
creek. In deference to our shaky nerves, he 
brings a weapon—a three-foot-long stick. 

“It's been my experience in the 60, years 
I've livec in these parts that bears and men 
usually get along unless someone provokes 
somecne,” he says, as We Move Up oma sow 
antl hertwocubs. Onlv once, he says, has he 
been harmed by a brownie. The bear, a 
stranger on the creek, swiped the buttons off 
his shirtiront, cutfing Stan acainst a tree and 
breaking his collarbone. Edna Mae chased 
the bear away bv banging on a pot. 

This sow's name is Brownie, and Stan 
says she is one of Suzie’s original cubs, Gent- 
lv. he calls helloas we approach. The bear 
glances up at us. then refocuses on the salm- 
on she has chosen for dinner, The cubs box 
and tumble nearby. We are 50 feet away. 

Traditional woodlore says this is a very 
dangerous spot, and with good reason. 
Somehow, though, I feel safe, protected by 
an §4-vear-old man armed with a «tick and a 
remarkable sense of kinship with some of 
nature's fiercest creatures. Bul itis not man 
who is threatened here. Stan says he wept 
several yearsagzo when hunters shot Bolinda 
while she was salmon fishing on the beach, 
less than half-a mile from his cabin. 


ONG BEFORE STAN PRICE other 
prospectors were traveling Southeast's 
canals antl straits in search of gold. 
First Sitka, then Juneau, boomed with 

discoveries. But the rush north did not begin 
in earnest until 1896, when 2 ragtag trio 
named George Washington Carmack, 
Skookum Jim, and Tagish Charley made 
the big strike on Rabbit Creek, a tiny tribu- 
tary off.a Yukon river called the Klondike. 


National Geoxraphic, January 1984 


For two fevered years thousands rushed 
up Southeast s Inside Passage in a vthing 
that would flont. The loss of life in ship 
wrecks was appalling, but few had time to 
keep count. Residents of Skagway, gateway 
to the mountain pase to the Kiendike 
poldtields, were paying their lodve cues in 
of the bo- 
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th at the Tenakesr Tavern. Klondike 
rf ‘spat acunl in ot Sones in the shoreline The 
os the bortihouse in 


Cirbe Lily 


eervice. The residents were eking out a liv 
ing on the tourist traffic and praving for a 
miracle to reopen the railroad. “This win- 
ter,” Mavor Rand Snure predicted glumiy 
“could be very rough.” 


VENIN THE BEST of times, though, 
har ship nas Den & Wa of life in this 
tough littl town, and I suspect Skar- 
wav will pull through somehow. The 

community was born of rugged stock. Its 

forefathers endured some of the most eruel- 
ing trials men can suller as they headed for 

the Klondike over Chilkoot Pass (page 55) 

There 1s plenty of evidence letteven today 
to mark the hardships the stampecers bore 
along the Chilkoot route, a trail some have 
called “the meanest 32 miles in story.” To 
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shoes—most of them citified brogans—dlis- 
carded along the trail eo long azo, now rotl- 
ting Slowlw inte the mud 

my three-tlayv trek over the 
73 iS-foot pass was made under blue skies, 
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Nowadays Southeasterners are strug- 
cling with another mining bonanza. Fifty 
miles ¢sst of Ketchikan, in a 150,000-acre 
holding in the midst of spectacular Misty 
Fiords National Monument, United States 


Borax & Chemical Corporation is preparing 
nto the largest known deposit of mo- 


ivybdenum inthe world. Borax manager Don 
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ramon spawning streams on either side of 
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from the massive project through a six-mile 
tunnel into the bottom 0 of one of the monu- 
fjords. What's more, to support the 
project the company plans to build housing 
tor 400 workers in the miccdiée of the wuder- 
The payott to Borax if it carries out 
the job— TG ivi qenUuM worth h L lia ns-of dol- 
lars on today's market, 
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ness 


With prices expected 
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Like a microcosm of Alaska os a 

whoie, Sitka (left) has been a center for 
fur tracing, fishing and fish packing 

g, military ord 
government facilities, and tourism 
Capital o 
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nastly Tlingit 
congregation. First Guilt by the 
Russians, the cathedral was rebuilt after 


a fire in 1966 


“You'll be 


ina few vears,” 
amazed.” 


save Mr. Finney. 


ON FINNEY'’S BOAST—and his 
promise—set me thinking. Even i 
supremely self-coniident Alaska, can 
men hope to outdo nature? The bench- 

mark for this test may be a far more violent 

heaval that rocked a distant corner of 
utheast on a calm July evening in 

At pr ¥ 10:16 that night a fault line 

split Lituva Bay, on the wild and remote 

sending 90 million tons of rock 
hurtling off a mountain face atthe rear of the 
inlet. The water surge stripped rock bare to 
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mon George Ropucct fabove)—with inte Skagway and headed forthe 
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linnesota to tench school—wads born Klondike. An 1898 photograph show 
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Lifeline to the region’s scattered 
settlements, a floatplane descends under 
Oo Curtain of clouds and main near 
Gravina [sland 

“When the weather gets nasty,” save 
pilot Terry Wills, a 21-year veteran of 
Southeast Alaska’s unpredictable aecies, 
d Wait. 

the 


you better park the airplane 


an 
The number of aircraft accidents tn 
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a height of 1,700 feet, sending a towering 
wave rocketing info the North Pacific at a 
hundred miles an hour. Scientists who raced 
to View the devastation found timber float- 
ing five miles out to sea. Miraculously, the 
crews of two of three fishing boats anchored 
in the bay survived. 

Twenty-five years later, the captain of 
one of those fortunate boats waved a5 we 
passed, heading north into the bay on the 
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mNutional Park Service boat Drumlin JJ, A 
raft of barking sea lions welcomed us at the 
bay's narrow mouth. Scoters flashed in the 
sun. And when the sun went down: the 
snow-covered peaks of the Fairweather 


Range, capped by 15,300-foot Fairweather 


itself, cut a ragged outline against a purple 


sky. Nature heals, though the scars remain 
im the naked tock and stunted trees that 
mark the monstrous wave's path 
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Tlingit legend calls the creature who 
guards the bay Kah Lituva, anditsays heisa 
lealous caretaker. When outsiders intrude, 

e shakes the water's surface, throwing up 
fiant waves toswamp hisenemies: At peace 
on the bay, I searched for signs of Kah Li 
tuya before turning in The night sexu 
uneventfully. Perhaps he doesn't exist, or 
has turned his attention elsewhere 

May Southeast never find out a 
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ITHOUT WARNING, 2 40-ton 
waterfall hurthes from Frederick 
Sound off Alaska’s Achmiralts 
Island as a humpback whale 
hreaches (facing page 
m¥ film crew and |, with observers 
Cwothia D'Vincent ood Russell Nilson on 


their msearch vessel, 
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astonishing behavior while feeding on a 
rich pasture of krill nourished by 
Dowel ne CUTER. 
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WAVERNOUS MAW spans 
13 feet while gulping krill 
and water, to be filtered by 
~ haleen growing from the 
bony pink roof of the mouth. 
Herring, seen flying amid the 
spray, are also devoured by 
the whales. 

We witnessed another 
technique, called bubble netting 
(below), possibly used by the 
humpbacks to concentrate krill 
into bigger mouthfuls. It seemed 
to ué that the animals left the 
surface together (1) to. assemble at 
their “launch station,” where one 
whale would swim around the 
group ina spiral, blowing a column 
of large bubbles (2). As these rose 
ina ring, the whales surfaced 
inside it to feed greedily (3). 


An earlier account of humpbacks 
and their feeding behavior appeared 
in the January 1979 GEOGRAPHIC. 
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ECEIVINGLY TENTATIVE, the 
cole juvenile in the group seems to 
fF display the limit of its breaching 
ability left}. In fact, when so 
motivated, both calves and adults 

are able to heave themselves clear of 
the water. 

Demonstrating diagonal “lunge 
feeding,” two humphacks (below sweep 
their jaws back and forth to trap 
organisms. Special elastic ligaments allow 
the whales’ lower jaws to accommodate 
such super-wide-angle bites. 

Amid the excitement none of us are 
completely sure of al] we saw, Consider 
the frenzied writhings of this great food 
chain: Whales:eat krill. Herring eat krill 
Whales eat herring. Harbor and Dall’s 
porpoises, as well as Steller’s sea lions, 
patrol these waters that literally boil with 
fish, keeping underwater visibility 
virtually nil 

Were our whales cooperating in their 
feeding? At times we feel certam that they 
were. But Bill Dolphin, who has studied 
these same waters for five years while 
working for his doctorate fram Boston 
University on the feeding behavior of 
humpbacks, has some reservations 

“What a lot of people have called 
cooperative feeding may actually be highly 
competitive,” he believes. “Usually there 
is one great big ball of food, and each 
whale is out for itself. Now, I've seen 
pairs or trios work together with bubble 
nets, but I've never been lucky enough to 
see eight of them doso.” 

Dolphin has seen two humpbacks 
construct a net, only to be raided by two 
others that surface inside it. “Usually vou 
fet some very loud vocalizations and 
blows at the surface,” he savs. 

Lthough! of several occasions when 
our group had surfaced very raggedly, 
with much snorting and wheezing. 
Rather than competition, it sure sounded 
to me like mutual reprimands: “Get 
back in Jine!” [7] 














SPAIN’S COUNTRY 
WITHIN A COUNTRY 








By RANDALL PEFFER 


Photographs by 
STEPHANIE MAZE 


wAPA, don't tell me the world knows 
anything about Catalonia and our atrug- 
gles," shouted the shagey-haired Barcelona 
teenager across the table from me. 

“Then the world has its head in the sand,” spat 
his father. “People should know we're having the 
sweetest liberation in Spain!” 

Strong dinner conversation, but not unusual for 
Catalans today. Mariano and his son Jordi were ar- 
ruing about the rebirth of their country, Catalonia, 
Gs an autonomous region within the Spanish de- 
mocracy that began under King Juan Carlos im 
1979. Ever since Catalans were deprived of their 
centuries-long autonomy by Philip V of Spain in 
1714, they have fought to regain it, cherishing the 
Catalan language asa unifying force. Today a vigor- 
ous flowering characterizes the changes coming to 
the six million people who live in this Marviand-size 
border territory, where Mediterranean Spain grafts 
to France (map, page 101). 

During rounds of olives, musseis, squid, and wine 
in my friends’ apartment, I learned that Catalonia 
had becun to reassertits identity after nearly 40 vears 
of repression under the (Continued on page 100) 










Explosive cheer of “Barca” urges the Barcelona 
soccer ted to victory over a Madrid rival and yoices 
ali the pent-up pride of Catalonia, an autonomous 
région of Spain. Under the dictatorship of Franca, 
Catriaons were forbidden to fly their red-aond-vellow 
flog, but soccer wis dncourteed, and the red-and- 


blue fiag of Borsa came to stand for defiance 
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late dictator Francisco Franco. I felt the 
family’s bitterness a5 they recalled how the 
dictator had outlawed the Catalan tongue 
and folk traditions, intent on destroying the 
strong regionalism that has alwavs divided 
Spain. I sensed their pride in their new au- 
tonomy, which, like Quebec's in Canada, 
has given them the right to use Catalan as 
their offi cial language. It has also restored 
their 800-year-old woverning body, the Gen- 
éralitat, to rule in regional matters of trace, 

primary education, industry, and housing. 

But the reemergence of Catalonia had pit- 
ted father and son in fierce debate. They 
grew agitated when Mariano talked about 
the changes he saw in his job ata local aute- 
mobile factory. After years of control by the 
Franco government, the workers and man- 
agers had lost their pride and ambition; now 
the company faced huge deficits and the fir- 
ing of thousands of men, 

“But at last,” asserted Mariano, “things 
have begun a turn for the better. Workers 
tind managers are receiving incentives for 
doing better work. This is a more Catalan 
approach to industry. We believe strongly in 
hard work and just rewards.” 

“Garbage,” Jordi shot back. “You'll die 
waiting for that kind of justice.” 

And soit went—revolutionary youth ver- 
sus evolutionary age—until the mother, 
Roser, served the main course, canalones, 
and said, “Will you two please agree about 
something.” Jorci said, “Mama, at bottom 
we both avree we aren't sure what's happen- 
ingto this world.” Roser looked at me. “Par- 
don us,” she said. “You have just seen a 
Catalan ritual: This is how fathers teach 
their sons’ minds to grow.” 


FEW DAYS after my visit with the 
family I climbed alone the edge of 
limestone cliffs 900 meters (3,000 

“ feet) above the rolling hills west of 
Barcelona. I had come to see the mountain 
called Montserrat and its monastery (pages 
110-111), “Start wp there,” a Catalan fnend 
had told me; he explained that Montserrat 
was the soul of Catalonia. To know this 
country, I must climb Montserrat. 

The mountain rises like alone ship sailing 
through the middle of Catalonia. I looked 
out on vineyards and olive trees blanketing 
the hills of Tarragona Province, orchards 
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spreading across the plains of Lérida, and 
evergreen forests reaching to the Pyrenees 
and the French border. Catalonta, a land as 
higas Holland, today comprising four Span- 
ish provinces, looked nothing like the more 
familiar red-earthed Spain. 

As I descended from the heights to the 
cliffside monastery, darkness settled on the 
mountain and 2 shrill wind began piping 
through the gorges, A dog howled. 

Then a voice spoke, and an old man ina 
parka appeared, looking like one of the 
Seven Dwarfs. He was Brother Felipe and 
he would lead me to the basilica, the mon- 
asterv's shrine of the Black Virgin, and to 
the abbot. T followed, anc gradually the 
wind and night gave way to the soft glow 
of candles, the voices.of a boys choir, and 
adark Madonna robed in gold. 

Abruptly Brother Felipe disappeared, 
and | found myself in the hands of the abbot. 
Dom Cassia Just looked like a Renaissance 
painting—stocky, middle-aged, eves of a 
fisherman. In his study he asked me to 
remember the prohibitions against the Cat- 
alan lunguage and customs under Genera- 
lissimo Franco: He told me the monastery 
had a thousand-vear tradition of serving the 
Cutalan culture, and the repression under 
Franco had roused! the monks’ fervor. “A 
conscience developed about the repression 
of Catalonia, and Montserrat felt.a need to 
succor the persecuted,” said Dom Cassia. 

“The monastery s sympathy for Catalans 
brought about the publication in our maga- 
zine, Serra d'Or, of writings for all men of 
Catalan culture, believers or not, who had 
no periodical in which toexpress themselves 
in their own language, The magazine gave 
birth to articles on Catalan history, litera- 
ture, art, and traditions, as well as provid- 
ing a forum in the sixties and seventies for 
various political points of view.” 

The abbot led me to a window and point- 
ed to a courtyard below. “Our monastery 
never intender! to be political, but about 12 


Author Randall Peffer, a teacher at Phillips 
Academy in Andower, Massachusetts, spent nine 
months in Barcelona for the School Year Abroad. 
Free-lance photographer Stephanie Maze, o 
former National Geographic Society translator, 
has covered Mesxican-Americans and Puerto 
Rico for the magazine. 
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ANGUAGE is the soul of Catalonia. 
Franco, the use of Catalan was 
suppressed. Sibel the dictator's death in 
1575, the govern recognized Catalan 
as co-official with Spanish, A Romance 
tongue related to Provencal, Catalan 
is the vernacular in nearby areas 
(inset). Catalonic's domain extended 
to Greece in the 13th and 14th centuries. 
A trade center since antiquity, 
Catalonia has been periodically nuled by 
outsiders including Spain's dominant 
‘Costilions, whe excluded Borcelona from 


Caralonia 





lucrative New World trade until 1778. 
But the port always took advantage of its 
Mediterranean setting, 

Since the Spanish Civil War of 1936- 
39, when the city was a stronghold of 
anti-Franco Republican forces, the 
resourceful Catalans have reconstructed 
their region into one of Spain's leading 
commercial and industrial hubs. 

Slightly larger than Maryland, 
Catalonia stuirsteps from the semi- 
tropical coast to the plains to the high 
Pyrenees. Of its six million people, half 
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Spain's premier port, Barcelona vibrates with o Wberai, cosmopolitan spint 


Cabdrivers are ds likely to argue world politics and opera.as soccer. Shoppers 
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years ago 300 Catalan intellectuals came 

here asking for a safe place to meet. When 

word spread to the Franco government that 

a host of Catalans had come to Montserrat to Sand-castle architeckits as 
draw up aimanifestu against government re- symbiftized Aare ¢lona for a hundred 
pression, the suthoilt ies sent troops here years since architect Antoml Crauedi 
designed the Church of La Sagrada 
Familia, still without a roof (facing 
page). Spires suggest Cataloniq’s 
mounitvins: d refls a in yp ool, the 


For three days we locked ourselves in the 
monastery Things ess rough, and there wis 
more than a hint that the soldiers micht at- 
tack. Finally we neeotiated an ending. Bs 
then the press was telling all the world about afer workmen. Pahlic ica bi 
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rematting on a job that could tole 
HE FEVER OF CATALAN inde- another century. Catalans always smile 
pendence of course runs hignin Cat on the avant-garde, from Joan Mind to 


id's Capital pac elona. But my} onetime fesident Pablo Picoses 





firstimpression there was of vibran- 
cy rather than of revolution, With three mil 
on people the i ih seemed aswellme blend 
of maritime Venice, coamopolitan Pari, 
and commercial Amsterdam. It location 
fronting the sea and ringed by sharp hills 
aided a dramatic touch 

Files of new buildings rose along the cen- 
tral arteries. Nearby, the surreal parks and 
buildings of 19th-century architect Antoni 
Grau defied conventional city stvles, But 
for me the heart of Barcelona was my bar- 
rics Plaza Molina with its tichtly pressed 
old town houses, balconied apartment 
buildings, narrow streets, orange trees, anc 
intimate squares, [he plaza’s most promi- 
nent character was Jaume Roma. At 72 he 
looked hke an aged Humphrey Bogart, and 
nimost every dav he stood watch over the 
harrio | entral INnversecLlion in the 100OTWwHy 
of his wineshop, Rarely could [ pass Jaume’s 
corner without being snared tor a chat, 

=o there we would stand, Jaume pressing 
the shoulders of his maroon swealeér against 
the dooriamb, sucking on a black cigarette, 
piving me with mineral water, fruit juice, or 
wine. Jaume invested in se. vokal periocticals 
every morning, and he always had afavorite 
article to show me. 

“Look at this craziness,” be often began 
slapping the paper with the hack of his 
handed, “Look what the bie shots have done 
now!" A big shot to Jaume seemed to be any- 
one who wae not Catalan. He complained 
ibout Soviet big shots, American bigs 
antd—irequently—Spanish big shots; but 
when it came to Catalans well, the. 


were the “potatoes of the world.’ 
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He explained what he meant by this 


phrase: “One of these days all these big shots 
with the wars and inflatio HUSIng 
are eoing tocdrve each other to the bottom of 
the sea. Who is going to be left in the West- 
ern world? The Catalans. We're like pota- 
ines simply sitting here in this rich earth, nol 
bothering anvbody, taking care of business 
Ask Senora Lourdes up at the 
you don't Denes ‘eme. She sot ren.” 

| went to see the senora, not to contirm 
but to ask her the 
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paper store if 


Jaume s potato theory 
meaning of sen 

she led me to.a pair of chairs in the corner 
of her tiny shop, saying, “Life can be too 
busy. Sit, let's relax ‘and talk. Now how can 
I help?” With these words and her deep 
steady eves, this 44-year-old woman raised 
a barri ier between us and urban Barcelona 
“Seny is a Catalan wand It describes a trait 
usual in Catalans. When persons have senv, 
they are proper; they know what they want, 
have good sense; some sai think they are 
driven.” Sefiora Lourdes guessed people 
thought she had seny 

Hardly a week passed lor me without-a 
talk with Senora Lourdes about Catalonia, 
butlone clay when we were t aking about the 
Catalan language she demurred. It was her 
mother tongue, she said, but there were oth- 
ers inthe barrio who knew more about it 
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What he Ap pers only cares 
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My nei¢hbors often rei 
fray-haired {reethinker a8 “our poet 
radical poet was as normal a part of a Barce- 
lona neighborhood as the butcher and the 
flower lady, [found tim working and hold- 
ing court in his “alico’ clogeed with 
volumes and dust 

He explained that C 
Romance lang 
aric Islands and Valencia 
nlaces in Sardinia and southern France bi 
cited in some cetail the thousand-vear histo- 
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“Catalanisa marvelous language because It 
has the ability to grow hard o1 anoth with 
a musicality of many shades in contrast fo 
the church-bell sonority of Spanish. Lan- 
guage is the basic characteristic o! Catalo- 

a's personality and the personality of its 
people Without ay digs wuage | have no cul 


ture. and culture isthe best weapon aera 





aArainst marregiat 

‘(Generalissimo Franco and his tascists 
knew this well. They tried to steal our lan 
vunge from us. but they failed. Now Lt 





the worst moments for us have passed lt is 
Franco who is deal. and not Catalonia.’ 


ITHIN MY BARRIO I quickh 


discovered that, while most citi- 






mens of Catalonia felt Brossa’s 
pride in his country, not everyone 
thared the poet's enthusiasm for his lan- 
guage. AS a Peruvian-born resent of my, 
apartment building said, “You know, al 
most 40 percent of Catalonia’s population 
was not born here, and we did not grow up 
with the Catalan language aed the auton- 
omy began, you could live here and do busi- 
ness in Spanish 
“Now, with 
we ficéinn: born have problems. It Catalo- 


his ren oe Enid ff ot t: HA nian. 


nia does not outgrow its unfortunate preju- 
dice against the Spanish language, I think 
evervone here will have to learn Cata 





aad thy 
become a second-class citizen. How annoy 
ing: after all Catalonia is sull part of Spain.” 

True. But for me lessons tn the Catalan 
lancuare and culture were rarely disagrree- 
able. The Catalanexpression stoft tome now 
rolls off my tongue, but [neversay it without 
tasting apples and remembering how I 
learned the phrase, Harvest season spread 
over the Lérida plains in western Catalonia 
Mist clung to the apple trees as | walked on 
an orchard trek with Montserrat Gispert, a 
24-year-old lawyer W ho was promoting C al- 
alonia’s agriculture business. A bumblebee 
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Catalonia is like this apple.” She picked one 
from a cart in the orchard, polished it on ber 
blouse and passed itto me. I tasted it. “yMolt 
hona?” she asked. I guessed at her meaning, 
“Jol... st, moll bon, very good!” 

Montse led me on @ tour of canneries and 
cooperatives that showed off technical inno- 
vations and elaborate marketing programs 
for fruits, juices, and chickens. By early af- 
ternoon she said, “ORK, enough propaganda, 
I'm thirsty. Let's go to the brewery." 

There we relaxed in acompany suite well- 
stocked with almonds and cold beer. When I 
wondered aloud whether this kind of social- 
izing in midday might not get evervone 
fired, the Catalans laughed. “You are mak- 
ing a joke,” teased Montse. She insinuated 
that Catalans would risk excommunication 
before giving up beer and their afternoon 
siesta break: 

Eventually we did get back on the propa- 
ganda trail—in a slaughterhouse. Despite 
her country-girl roots, Montse had never 
witnessed the rendering of thousands of 
hogs into market delicacies. There was a 
moment in the presence of the assemblv-line 
deaths when my guide looked ready to faint, 
but then she began talking to herselfin Cata- 
lan. “jorca; Montse, forca/—strength. 
Montse, strength!” she repeated. Then, 
abruptly, she threw back her shoulders and 
pushed hanging sides of pork out of her 
path. “Come on,” she called back to me. 
“Look at this: Catalonia bleeds too.” 


ONTSE WAS RIGHT. Native 
Catalans—descendants of a suc- 
cession of invading Greeks, Car- 

: thavinians, Romans, and Visi- 
goths—have often been caught in bloody 
conflicts. In the eighth century came the 
Moors: attempt to clominate the Catalans. 
Then during the late Middle Ages the counts 
af Catalonia expanded their mercantile and 
military empire into Provence, ‘Valencia, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Greece. 

The tide began to turn against Catalonia 
in 1469 when Isabella of Castile married 








Ferdinand of Aragon and Catalonia. Grad- 
wally the Catalan nation slipped under the 
control of Spanish monarchs fromthe Habs- 
burg and Bourbon Dynasties. The land Jost 
its last vestiges of independence when King 
Philip V of Spain, grandson of Lovis XIV 
of France, vanguished the Catalan forces 
in 1714. 

For two centuries the Catalans chafed-un- 
der autocratic kings and military leaders. In 
1931 ashort-lived republic provided fleeting 
autonomy, four years later Catalonia experi- 
enced its bloodiest epoch—the Spanish Civil 
War. Barcelona stood as astronghold of the 
Republican forces opposing Franco's Na- 
tionalists, The proletariat militias directed 
from there murdered hundreds of capitalists 
and clergy. Before Franco defeated the Re- 
publicans, thousands of Catalans died in the 
war, Thousands more were executed after 
Barcelona fell. 


ATALANS have not forgotten these 
old wounds. Even today, with 
Catalonia’s clearly defined auton- 
omy within Spain, Catalans fre- 

quently dispute whether their relationship 

with Spain is viable. 

One day at lunch with two voung friends 
from my barrio, Francesc and Rafin. the 
conversation veered to politics: 

“This claim by some people that Catalo- 
nia should be a nation independent of Spain 
goes too far,” sail Rafin as crimson began 
rising on his fair features, “We have been a 
part of Spain since the days of Columbus.” 

“Mo. We have been oppressed people,” 
retorted Francesc, thrusting out his bearded 
jaw like a Cuban freedom fighter, “victims 
of the absolute rulers in Madrid.” 

“So were all the regions of Spain,” an- 
swered Rafin, “but for better or worse our 
modern history is Spain's.” 

“Not by choice,” growled Francesc. “Cat- 
alonia is a nation, We have a language and 
culture different from Castile, Andalusia, 
and the other parts of the Iberian Peninsula. 
Look, we have never given up the idea that 


Walking out of the Middle Ages, hooded penitents—nuzarenos—tread the 
ancient streets of Tarragona during Holy Week, o procession common throughout 
Spain. Base of the Romon conquest of the peninsula, the city enacts its traditions 
against a backdrop of burgeoning industries that enrich Catalan coffers. 
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The social hour may last all day for 
fase men of Palafrugell (above), som 


of them retired, others unemployed, 


most velerons of the 1996-39 civil wor 


! 
Frat erased the lives of o olf million 
Spaniirde: Jie fou wis seep in 
Catalonia, which resisted France until 
Che ental. 

In good weather women of the village 
of Aialp (left) bring knitting and 
crocheting outdoors, Marvy parents in 
He countryside have seen ther children 
leave for city lights and jobs. The voung 
people Join workers from eisewhere in 
Spain whe have poured into Barcelona 
Hroughout this century, seeking @ piece 
of the prosperous life. But city dwellers 


still flock to the country for weekends 





someday Catalonia might escape the control 
of Madrid. Ten years ago if someone told me 
that we were arming to free Catalonia from 
France, | would have joined.” 

“so would [,” Eafin proclaimed. “But 
that was before we had the democracy and 
autonomy. Now who can we blame for our 
problems—like 12 percent.inflation and 22 
percent unemployment?” 

“The terrible truth,” muttered Francesc, 
Life i always strenuous for Catalans. We 
never seem able to recapture the glory of the 
Middle Ages and the Catalan empire, but 


We fre Alwavstrving. 





ERHAPS, in trying, the: Catalans 
will capture the power, if not the 
glary., of the modem world. Javier 
Fuentes, the young managing direc- 
torotthe (uimigrane! Corporation, achem- 
ical concern, sent me to take a good look 
at the coord of “Tarragona, 80 kilometérs 
(50 miles) south of Barcelona. A towering 
Roman aqueduct, cyclopean walls, and a 
ruined amphitheater recall the days before 
Jesus when Tarragona was one of the richest 
scuports in the Roman Empire. A great 
tower soll guards the walled old city, and, 
inside, Gothic and Romanesque buildings 
fight for space. By contrast the harbor pre- 
sents the fuming face ola Newark, New Jer- 
sey, with oil tankers pumping their crude to 
refineries and chemical tactornes that stretch 
into the industrial haze 

“Chemicals have made Tarragona a 
boomtown again,” Fuentes boasted. “It's 
a place thatis beginning to throb with inter- 
national competition. Recently chemuicais 
have been the fastest growing sector of the 
Catalan economy. Can you imagine what 
Tarragona is going to be like once Spain dis- 
mantles its protective import tariffs and we 
really begin fichting the Germans and 
Dutch for Cammon Market dollars? Soon 
vou won't recognize this place." 

In the café-bars around my barrio, where 
newhnbors customarily stopped tor retresh- 
ment after quitting work at 4 p.m... [ heard 
people talking about art the way Fuentes 
talked about chemicals, the wav Texans talk 
about oil—pas if it were one of the region's 














specialties. 
The most world renowned of Barcelona's 
painters, Antoni Tapies, lived within a few 
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our own trails. “I'd come here just for the 
view,” he said, pointing out France, the 
Cerdana region, and the distant Costa Bra- 
va. “A few moments up here makes Barce- 
lona traffic tolerable for another week.” 

Later Joan bantered with friends crowd- 
ed around a table in acafé, as we banqueted 
on rounds of fresh bread smeared with to- 
matoes, olive oil, and garlic. 

‘We have the most wonderful country in 
the world,” he said. “Where did Columbus 
come after discovering America? Barcelo- 
na. Who was the first governor of Califor- 
nia? Gaspar de Portola, a Catalan. Where 
was God when he invented the ski? On this 
mountain—1909 was the year!” Someone 
might have tried to debate this last, but no 
one bothered. They could not have won. 


N ALL MY TRAVELS I noticed peo- 
ple’s strong devotion to Catalan folk 
music, yet I really did not understand 
the “folk phenomenon” in Catalonia. 

“T cannot explain it to vou,” said my ever 

thoughtful friend, teacher Jordi Vila. “You 

must come to a concert and see.” 

Off we went. This concert marked an 
emotional fiesta for Catalans: Their beloved 
protest singer Lluis Liach had returned from 
seclusion to tend his voice toa celebration of 
Catalan patriotism. But at Llach's recital in 
Barcelona's ornate Palau de la Mdsica, his 
countoymen drowned him out. During an 
antifascist song about workers killed by 
Spain's National Police, people shricked the 
chorus line, “Assassins, assassins.” 

The crowd broke into the Catalan nation- 
al hymn, “The Reapers,” rose, and surged to 
the strident Catalan words: 





Triumphant Catalonia 

Will be again bountiful and rich. 
Pratse the work of the sickle 
Defenders of our land, 


A chant began to shake the building: 
“Som ve mactd}—We are a nation!” 

When I met him later, Llach. athin young 
man with a gentle face, said, “The songs are 


not my songs, but everyone's songs. I would 
like tothinkof myselfasarevoalutionary, but 
the Catalan pride that explodes at my recit- 
als has little to do with me. If people act 
proud, theyare not proud for me; they are 
proud for themselves and Catalonia.” 

Folk music is not the only obsession in 
Catalonia today, Soccer may exceed it, espe-. 
cially when Futbol Club Barcelona is hot. 
With more than 100,000 season-ticket hold- 
ers the team, Barca, is more than big busi- 
ness, As Jorci Vila told me, “Barca's a 
religion,” and some of its holiest moments: 
come with the contest against its archrival 
Real Madrid. I saw these teams play, and 
when Barca scored the decisive goal, a very 
old lady kissed me on the mouth. 

[talked with Charley Rexach, owner of a 
sports store near my flat, who at 34 had just 
retired as a Barca star, He defined for me 
what makes Barca special “It started with 
Franco. He tried to obliterate all the rezion- 
al rivalries in Spain, except in soccer. He 
promoted soccer a5 a healthy way for the re- 
gions to work out their tensions. But with 
Barca the dictator miscalculated. Because 
Catalans had no political parties, no region- 
al government, and no right to use theirown 
language, they threw their cultural pride 
into Barca. Ata Barga match, people could 
shout in Catalan and sing traditional songs 
when they could do it nowhere else.” 


FTER HALF A YEAR embroiled in 
the fury of Catalonia, I needed an 
escupe: Apparently my neighbors 
* dict too, because my usually live- 
ly barrio looked deserted on weekends. 
“Where iseveryone going?” Lasked the pro- 
prietress of the butcher shop one Friday as 
she bounded for a suitease-stuffed car, “A 







fora,” she said in Catalan, “out.” | gave hera 


puzzled look. “Alcamp,” she added, “to the 
country.” Lunderstood, almost, “Where?” I 
called after her, “It doesn’t matter.” 

l took her at her word and began driving 
toward a distant corner of Catalonia—the 
Ebro River Delta near Tortosa, south of 


Turning hogs into gourmet fore, Sofia Oriols and Marcos Jubés Casanovas, 
farmers inthe Cerdaria region, stuff sausages beneath the walls of Torre de Riu 
castle, Catalonia’s cuisine is distinctive, offering such delicactes as partridge 
and baby octopus, wild mushrooms and white endive. 
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Rice bow! to Catalonia, the delta of the Ebro River proves weil suited to 0) 
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From heavy harvest, effervescence. Women of San Sadurni de Noya 


the grapes for Codorntiu 


Tarragona. Traffic packed the road, and I 
could see that the lure of finding a quiet 
place in the sun had set thousands of Cata- 
lanson the move. When | stopped in the vil- 
lage of San Carlos de la Rapita, | guessed 
I had hit land's end. Shipwrecks cluttered 
the harbor. The town smelled of salt hav 
and shellfish 

All the action centered on the fish auc- 
tion—until a helicopter swoopen in for a 
anding. Then | saw bevond the mask of the 
fishing fleet. On the other side of the harbor 


oi | three oil-rig Service Vessels whole fields 


which CLOTHS fo oe Gite i 


brine in 


Jaltm. 


lirsest nrucer cf pnd rel 


of drilling supplies, and a squadron of chop- 
ners. | began making preparations for leay- 
ing this “narachse lost 


But something mace me stay: first, justa 


cup of coffee; then, the spirited dancing of 


the caléwattresses: later. some ofthe bierest 
snails [ve ever eaten; and, finally, a table of 
fishermen who passed a wineskin. Sot was 


one of those nights— eating paellaancdtrvying 


to fathom rough-spoken Catalan. I learned 
two things: Fishing remained the big busi- 
ness here, and the cilmen were welcome 


“That's what we like about San Carlos, 
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shell Hispania engineer [gnaat Aluiters tole 
me later. “[tisa quiet littl town with adeep 
harbor, well suited us a base for exploration 
and for servicing our two offshore wells 
Since we began looking for ail aff the Ebro 
Delta more than a dozen vears aco, we have 
Had a good relationship with San Carlos, 
and I think it will stay that wav. If we drill 
more wells, the heavy development will be 
in Tarragona. But for now oil 1s just a cot- 
tage industry in Catalonia. Who knows 
what the future will bring?” 
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San (Carlos has a lot to recommend it to.an 
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Mars fold [OO million bottles Ciniy seven ithd Aungred 


Catalan workers till the lane, tts homewoard-bound Pyrenees couple among them 


Oiiman or an escapist, but for my taste the 


ultimate (Catalan retreat crows from a la- 


goon a hundred kilometers north of Bar. 
celona called Aiguablava—"“blue water.” 
Here a hotel hangs precariously on a cliff 
and blends with the houses that surround 
the fiordlike cala. This is the Hotel Aigua- 
blava, and for 43 vears it has been one 
of the centerpieces of the Costa Brava, or 
“Te whose jagged shoreline 
stretches 145 kuometers [rom Blanes to Port 
Bou at the French border 

The thriving tourist industry along the 


coast,” 








coast, drawing visitors from all Europe, 
now competes for earnings with the French 
Riviera, Yel whether in summer, fall, or 
spring, Aiguablava remains remarkably the 
same—never crowded, alwavs casual, 
Warmly affectionate 

“Its a homecoming, 
Aigjuet Sabater, hugging me when I re- 
turned to Aiguabtlava for the spring open- 
ing. [This was a fatherly weicome from a 
man who reminded me of Fred Astaire; and 
the welcome harmonized with what Aiguel 
told me one day as we walked the grounds 
of the hotel together 

“Everyone here—the guests, the emplov- 
ves, the neighbors—are like family. Great 
peapleot the world Visit us; vou would never 
know. Thev are treated like a «on, a daugh- 
Ler, & COUSIN, 

“Leven relate the growing prestige of our 
cooking to this family feeling,” Xaquet said, 
“4p eople talk about the cocina am purdanesa, 
the cuisine of the Ampurdan rezion ef the 
(Costa Brava, a6 if it was something new. 
But all these recipes that combine seafood 
ancl farm food, ike lobster and chicken, in 
dark almond sauces are Catalan 
dishes. Assuch thev are ariteof family, love, 
respect, and culture. They are the feeding of 
the soul as well as of the body. Christ knew 
this when He chose to have La Cena—the 
Last Supper—with the disciples 
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HERE WAS THE LINK. between 
Catalonia and the spintual world 
again. | could not ignore it. On the 
spring morning when the Catalans 

celebrate the all-important fiesta of their 
patron Sant Jordi (St. George) by erving 
people thev love the saint’s traditional sym- 
bols, a book and arose, | made mv wav back 
to Montserrat 

Walking-a mountain path, I tried to make 
sense of my deepest feelings about the re- 
birth of Catalonia, but words eluded me. 
Then a cluster of images hit at once. In a 
clearing ahead stood a young man and wom- 
an. Che girl had just picked a wild rose from 
the flossy grass, and she held it against her 
lover's face whilt he read to her froma book 
in Catalan. Out of the monastery floated 
chords plaved on a piano. 

My memory triggered. Some lines from 
Catakin poet Marta Pessarrodona rushed 


Many arms and all eves lend support 
fo od young: Catalan scaling & human 
pyramid—Xiquet de Vole—during a 
festival in. Villatrance del Ponodés: 
Every Sunday before the Barcelona 
cathedral, Catalans (below) joir 
trtprompty circles to step out the 


sondana, the orderly dance they treasure 





across my mind: 


Tings [esteem 

The sound of a piano ona Sunday's 
MOTHING 

With the exploston of cold on the grass; 

Or tre warmtt: af May's light 

And te 
poring 


fenderness of an unceriain 


That was the flowering of Catalonia I 
saw. Musical, spiritual, explosive, at times 
cold. often warm, naturol, bright, tender, 
and... still uncertain 
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WAS EXHILARATED 
hevond anvthing I have 
ever known. 

My diving compan- 
tons and | were crossing one of 
the clear, shallow, freshwater 
Piccaninnie Ponds in the state 
of South Australia. Reeds lin- 
Ing a limestone ridge parted 
with the grace and drama oj 
a stage Curtain a5 we swam 
through them. Then the bot- 
tom dropped. We were staring 
Into an enormous flooded 
crack inthe earth, about 46 me- 
ters(150 feet) longand 6 meters 
(20 feet) wide. Ao 
noon sunkght charged the blue 
water, UWhiminating Piccanin- 
nic (Chasm almost to tts 57% 
meter depth. The water was so 
transparent that [seemed to be 
floating in midair, certain to 
plummet to the ground, 

These are the sensations that 
lured photographer David 
Doubilet and me into the fresh- 
water sinkholes of southenast 
Australia, Water-filled sink- 
holes occur throughout the 
world, but none surpass the 
ireshwater clarity and geologic 


arrow of 


By HILLARY HAUSER 
Photographs by DAVID DOUBILET 


diversity found-in this region. 

Beneath a quiet landscape 
ven to pastures, pine forests, 
and herds of sheep and cattle, 
we entered a breathtaking 
limestone realm. 

When parts of southern Aus- 
tralia were covered by ocean 
some 10 to20 million years ago, 
the remains of sea creatures 
carpeted the seafloor and were 
reincarnated as limestone. The 
land rose, the sea retreated, 
and another transformation 
hegan. Rainwater began filter- 
ing into the porous limestone, 
which slowly dissolved, form- 
ing freat caverns and filling 
underground uquilers. If vou 
could cut ashce from this lane, 
it wouldlook lke a giant wedze 
of Swiss cheese. 

When the limestone just be- 
low the ground surface dis- 
solves, the land collapses and 
forms shallow ponds like those 
of Ficcaninnie, If the water ta- 
ble has subsided, the hole will 
be dry. If the limestone has elis- 
solved along a vertical joint, 
the ground tumbles in and 
exposes shnofts such as the 


Chasm. All are called sink- 
holes, a0 unglamorous name 
for often gioriaus creations. 
Receiving strong light only 
it midday, the algae so rich 
near the surface have all but 
vanished when Rodney Fox, 
one of our iuides, reaches 18 
meters deep in Piccaninnie 
(Chasm (left). Swimming to the 
right, he joins photographer 
Anne Doubilet, David's wife 
and assistant, ina massive side 
chamber called the Cathedral 
(overleaf), Nine strobes bere 
light the normally dark cavern. 
Drifting in this nearly suniess 
room, | recalled the words of 
veteran Australian cave diver 
lan Lewis: “The best diving in 
the clearest cave is like taking 
a space walk. It's the nearest 
thing to flying.” Another diver 
amended, “Tt zs flying.” 


Hillary Hauser is the author of 
several books about skin diving. 
She now works for California's 
Santa Barbara News-Press. 
Eminent free-lance underwater 
photographer David Doubilet 
livesin New York City 
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Dodge Caravan. A truly revolutionary: vehicle. It can 
handle two adults plus 125 cubic feet of cargo. Or five adults. Even seven 
with the available rear seat. Yet it’s shorter than a full-size station wagon, 
so it's easier to maneuver and park. And since Caravan stands a mere 
7/5"’ it’s easy for you to get in and out of. And it’s easy to get Caravan in 
and out of your garage. 

Caravan’'s 2.2-liter engine 

rates an est. hwy. of 37 and EPA est. mpg of 

—impressive mileage for a vehicle of 
his sort, Caravan also has front-wheel drive 
to handle slippery surfaces outside and give 
you more room inside. Yet for all of this, 
4. Caravan is remarkably low- dese and even 
was backed by Dodge’s 5 vear/50,000 mile 


y P Protection Plan on engine, powertrain and 
ah ae ee outer body rust-through? 





The totally new Dodge 
Caravan. You ve got to see tt, sit in it, and 


Ss 


fe a 


= drive it to believe it. All of which can happen 
at your Dodge dealer—where you can buy or lease” your very own 
transportation revolution. Order one now. 

The New Chrysler Technology. Quality backed 
by 5/50 Protection. 








NOT AS LONG AS A FULL-SIZE STATION WAGON, 
YET If HOLDS 40% MORE CARGO. AND ITS ABOUT THE 
SAME HEIGHT AS THE AVERAGE AMERICAN WOMAN. 
IT HAS FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE, GETS INCREDIBLE MILEAGE, 
AND IS BACKED BY 5/50 PROTECTION. 





PULL Sill VAs OnE CARAVAN 
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Special 
Care 
for 
Special 
People 


Progressive education 


handicapped child and adult 


ress at any age. Year-round program. 


Social activities —a full lies 
luegrass estate, Est. 1893. 


home environment 
Opportunily f 


tyie 





for the mentally 
oF educational prog- 
Mult nis recreational and 


among friends on a 500-acre 


Phone 502-875-4664 or write. 


THE STEWART HOME SCHOOL 


.Pranafort, AV 
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ifaour Sporting PO igi ne 
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5 Spring 
— a Catalog 


uity llusizated. Features ouality 
apparel anct lootwearlor men end 
omen; fishing, haking: camping 
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For #2 years © L Bean has offered practical and tunctional 
merchandise at ces. Rugged footwear and 
CHOUNg [OT aCe OUTDO! USE as well as afiractivery siyvied 

weshend wear Many (iam: of our own manufacture All ful y 


guarantesd 


Call TOLL FREE 1-800-633-2252 Ext. 451 
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LL. Bean, Ine, 1491 Cason St 4 Freeport, ME O03 
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o-day and 13-day deluxe escorted tours in tropical 
islands of paradise. Begin Honolulu every week. 
Ask your travel agent for brochure of write/ phone: 

, © Maupintour 


1515 Sit. Andrews Drive, Lawrence, Kansas 66044 


B-day escorted tours include the great canyons ol 
America’s West. Begin Phoenix avery Saturday 
Ask your travel = ely brochure of Narita Prac: 
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Wildlife as Canon sees it: 
A photographic heritage for all amene on 
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Announcing 
THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 





A heirloom chess set to be enjoved for generations. 


Created by the world-famous craftsmen of The Franklin Mint. 


—=—— OO 























This handsome pewterfinithed chessboard and fitted presentation case will be provided as part of the set. 


THE SATIONAL HISTORECAL SOCTETY: is dedicated to 
bringing the excitement and power of American 
history —as well as tts significance—to people in 
every part of tine land, 

Ibis in keeping with this purpose that the Society 
i about to wave its own Cn War Chess Set, A 
dramatic tribule to the heroes of both North und 
south—and a work all the more intriguing because 
the playing pieces include richly detailed three 
dimensional portrad? scuiptures of the great Gener 
als of Union and Confederacy, captured for the ages 
In sould pewter, Sid brass and fine «enamels, 

This extraordinary new chess set will be crafted to 
the highest standards of qualityand historical au- 
thenticnty. The National Historical Society has ap 
painted The Franklin Mint to create the sculptures 
each of which will be a new and original design. 
some figures will be shown standing, some seated 
some kneeling, some mourited on horseback. And 
each figure will be painstakingly crafted of solid 
pewier, hand-firiished, then set atop o solid brass 
pedestal hise embellished with o circular band of 
richly colored enanvel—bluw: for the soldiers of the 


North, oray for ios of the Sauth, 


ra 


“Mery sculpture, thereover, will be so rich with 
authentic detail that only the artists and master 
craftsmen of The Franklin Mint, steeped as they are 
m the tradition of preciston comage, could have 





achieved it. Indeed, every nuance of ficial expres- 
si0n, uniform and weaponry—right down bo the 
nuttons, traiding, sahers and carbines—will be 
depicted with meveulous accuracy 

Thus, The National Historical Society Civil War 
Chest Set is alto a magnificent cofection. A tri 
umphant achievement of portrait sculpture —and 
the wittmate in micro-detailed miniaturization. 


A dramatic showpiece 
for your home or office 





The chessmen themselves are scaled so that each 


one will suit the function assigned fo it in the Berrie 
of chess. And the handsomely crafted, pewter: 
finished playing board has been sized with equal 
care. Specially fitted, to also serve as the cover for 
the case which will house all 32 playing pieces. the 
board completes a presentation so attractive that 
the chess set will be played and displayed with 
pride and satisfaction. A Certificate of Authenticity, 
and specially written reference materials, will alo 
be provided 

Exhibited on a table or cabinet in your living 
room, family room, den or-office, this is 2 possession 
certam to evoke both admiration and respect from 
al who see it, Aunique tribute to unique Americans. 
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QUEEN QUEEN 


A work of heirloom quality, that wil! bring you end- 
less pleasure through the vears. And a chess set 
eminently worthy of being passed on from gener 
ation lo generation. 

The subscription rolls are now open. The work 
may be obtained onfy by direct subscription, with a 
Limit of one complete set per subscriber 

The chessmen will be issued to you at the attrac- 
tive price Of 317.50 each, with the snecially designed 
paying board and protective case provided at no 
additional charge. As a subscriber, you will receive 
two sculptured pieces every offer month, You will 
however, be billed for only ane chessman at a 
time —a total of just $17.50 per month. In addition, 
you will have the option to complete your set earlier, 
if you wish—but you will be under ino obligation 
to do so, 

Here, then, sa work that will bring lasting pléas- 
ure to chess enthusiasts, history buffs. collectors of 
military miniatures—to anyone who appreciates 
our nation's heritage. Indeed, it is an 
Unimistakably American chess set, that 
will make a dramatic addition to any 
room. And an exciting showpiece that 
will be displayed. eninyed and treas 
ured by each succeeding generation, 

To acquire The National Historical 
Society Civil War Chess Set. no 
Advatice payment is required. Bul 





ease tote that the accompanying 
Subscription Application is dated 
and should be returned postmarked 
by February 29, 1984. 
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Available only by direct subscription. 


issue Price: $17.50 per sculptured cheas piece. 
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The National Historical Society 
CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 
Piegse mail oy February 29, 198d. 

The Natinnal Historical Society 


Cfo The Fronktin Mint 
Franklin Center. Pennerivania |G 


Pease enter pry subecmpthi for The hadtiettal Aidters 
cal Society Cr! War Chess Set. consisting of 32 
chesemen 

l teed send no money now, Twill pecetve Ev fw 
playing pieces every other month. but willbe filled fir 
nil one peece 21 aime 317 S10 per month — begin 
nig when oy first shipment ty macy to be sant 
will receive the fitted presentation com and pewter 
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Richly detailed portrait sculptures 
of great American heroes 
in solid pewter, 
solid brass and fine enamels. 








Limit: (ine complete set per aubecriber, 


Please enter your subscription by February 29, 1984, 


It costs so little, 


| Sad gifts are cherished as much as 
membership in the National 
Geographic Society. 

You may use the attached envelope 
and form to present such gults ro 
family and friends. Or to nominate 


them for membership. Or to join the 


snot yourself if you are not already 
member. 

Tees this opportunity now to share 
these much-soucht-atter benefits: 
some /O breathrakingly colorhul 
adventures a year... , four or more 


I} 





poster- size maps, specially prepared 
for members, .. the satisfaction of 
knowing that the Society s modest 
annual dues help support valuable 
worldwide scientific research. 


All for just $15.00* 


lf the membership form ts mussing, 
WOTE. tO; 
SWATIONAL 
GFOGRAPHIC 
SOCTETT 
P.O. Box 2895 
Washington, OD, ¢ 
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Martin Luther 
"The World of Martin Luther” (QOetober 198.4) is 
a masterpiece of synthesis and symmetry, The 
author has a talent for packing big, complex te 
sues and developments into brief, succinct atute- 
ments: The secondary aspects of the picture are 
deftly treated too, and the description of medi- 
eval urban anc rustic scenes has a flavor of 
vibrant authenticity, Above all, Severy has man- 
aed to presenta subjectolien wrought with con- 
troversy in an eminently fair, balanced, and 

oplimistic muinner, 
Carl G. Anthon 
Professor of Hestory Emeritus, 
The American University, Washington, LD. (, 


With regard to your article on Martin Luther 
and the Protestant Reformation, [have scarcely 
ever read such a massive oversimplification of 
a complex historical question. Instead of paint- 
ing Catholicism in dark colors and extolling 
the genius of Luther, | would encourage you 
to present a picture that is both more accurate 
historically and more balanced ecumenically. 
Father Gary Sumpter 
Spokane, Washington 


You incorrectly translate the “vow” (page 429) 

“Toh wlll em Aognch werden—I-will become 

monk." The correct. translation is “[ want to be: 
come a monk ” 

Maria A. Baer 

Woodstock, New Vork 


Phy statement, recorded vears after the event 
ond confirmed by Luther, has abways been grvem 
the idiomatic trantlation. Our consuliants, in- 
cluding a German fistorian, concur. The sense of 
the vow, givin in fervor when lightning strack, 
wo "Save me and! will become o monk,” 


L quote from Merle Severy's “The Worid of Mar- 
tin Luther”: “Among Western European nations 
familiar to us today, only France, England, and 
Portugal had achieved some imitv™ (at the thove of 
Martin Luther). What of o nation far older than 
any of the abowe mentioned three—one that cele- 
brated 1,000 vears of existence jusl a few vears 
ne, namely Denmark? 
SildaC. Séderman 
Webster, Massachusetts 


Dering Luther's tome Denmark was nol a single 
nation but part af the Kalmar Pnion, which im- 
cluded Norway und Sweden, 


Lam confused by a statement in your article: on 
“The World of Luther.” My 12 years of Catholic 
education taught me that one had to be an or- 
dained priest before one could be appointed car- 
final. But you state on page 445 “cardinal-at 13, 
Crowned with the jeweled triple tiara as Leo Sut 
47, four davs after becoming a priest... .” Have 
the rules of the game been changed over the past 
400 vears? | 
Maruta Grants 
Indianapolis. Inciona 
fn Luther's day canon law was somelines bent 
severely lomecithe political and financial needs 
af tie chterch. 


Wodaabe 

Congratulations on vour article “Niger's Wo- 
daabe: ‘People of the Taboo'” (October 1983), 
When people want to do research m folk dress, | 
always tell them to look In NATIONAL GEO- 
ORAPHIC first. | wait with anticipation each 

month to see what peoples you have covered. 
RK. L. Shep 
Editor, The Textile Booklist 
Lopez lane, Washington 


The photograph on pages 490-91 shows “sheep 

ane zebu cattle.” Tf those are indeed sheep, I do 

chores by myself for a week. Those Roman noses 
and pendulous tars spell Nubian goats to me, 

Deborah Ranville 

Montrose, Michigan 


The Wodoahe atsured the gutlior these were 
ikeep, and hwo experts concurred, pointing oul 
the convex, long faces, eves close fo the cary, and 
Lip enn bigger (hun those of goats, 
Japanese Crane 
Lread with awe and wonder the marvelous arti- 
cle “The Japanese Crane, Bird of Happiness” in 
your Octoberissue. leit known if there is the pos- 
sthility that, since the Japanese have userl this 
wonderful creature as a symbol of love for centu- 
ries, the age-old ritual of bowing to one another 
may hove originated with the Japanese people 
copying the bird"s antics? i 
Ellen WU. Flyon 


Alexandria, Virginia 
The compartion th delightful, fut the Japanese 


are believed to fave preserved a respecthil cus- 
torr that originated in China, 


I must write you on your pictorial essay of the 
Japanese crane. How simply charming and re- 
freshing. For 2 few hours after reacling, it just 
wiped all the bad news of TY, newspapers, and 
such outof existence, Thank vou forafew hours 
of complete enjoyment and peacefulness! 
Kenneth G. MarcCrae 
North Kingstown, Rhode Island 


National Geographic, January 1Gh4 





Then one young woman began a series of 





discoveries that stunned the scientific world) - ' 
Follow Jane Goodall's 20-year journey of |)". : 
discovery in the wilds of Ainica. Andfindoyt m be, 
: hic tS Vy 
Se stead wo ceeni your eves The Ny 
kind of television Gulf believes in. 


Society and WQED Pittsburgh. yg hol 
Underwnitten for the ninth consecutive ‘ , | =a 





Satellites 
Your otherwise well-researched article “Satel- 
lites That Serve Us" (September 1983) was 
marred by the omission of Canaria from the list of 
smice-faring natans on page 329, Cunacds waa, 
of course, the thitd nation to orbit a satellite, the 
first nation to establish a domestic communica- 
tion satellite system (as mentioned in the article), 
andis probably still the single mest active foreign 
contributerto the American space effort 
Jerome Daly 
Ottawa, Ontario 


The patrting shows courtries that have actually 
hrached payloads. As you dnow, Canady does 
nal lunnch its ows satellites, but this does not di- 
mintsh its contribution tespace remarch, 


l thoroughly enjoyed the article on satellites in 
the September issue, especially the outstanding 
photos amd iustrations. However, on page 300 
reference (¢ macle to the “virtual absence of grav- 
ity regarding the upcoming Spacelab mission, 
Weightlessness, indeed, but “absence of gravi- 
fe? Without a gravitational attraction between 
earth and an orbiting satellite, the satellite would 
soon drift away intospace. 
Thomas E, Saxton 
Walker Valley, New York 


We should have said “virtual absence of the ef 
fects of grivity.” Elsewhere in the article we 
pointed ont that an orbiting satellite ts subject 
to the gravity fields of the earth as well as the 
moon and sue, and desmbed the exveronment of 
Shacelat as micros praily 


Although | enjoved ond am, to say the lenst, 

Intrigued by the article, I question the use of 

“arrowhewis” and “100.000 to 200,000 vears 

old” in the sume sentence, Surely stone tools or 
come other verblage would be more accurate. 

Michael R. Madden 

Monroe, Lowleians 


Stone tools would have been a more accurate rep 
resentation of the artifacts ancovered in Egypt. 


Tulsa 
“Hich-Flying Tulsa” was not a comprehensive 
story of the city l grew up in, and whose racial 
and social mores soil largely exist today, The ar- 
ticle referred to natural barriers in Tulsa that 
have tended to preclude growth in certain areas. 
The railroad tracks ond bridges that separate 
yorth (primarily black} Tulsu are but physical 
barriérs, “The real ones are the traditional racial 
and Social attitudes of bygone years that still 
thrive. Yes; some progress is being made. Hiacks 
can now live in very lovely bomes, it seems, s0 


long us they choose them in o kind of curious 
black middle-class ghetto. Oecasionally one sees 
a blue-suited black professional leaying one of 
the buildings at § pom. It’s unfortunate that an 
article that so eloquently portrayed a dynamic 
city could find less than a hundred words to de- 
scribe the lives of 12 percent of its citizens. 
W. EL Reynolds 
Paoli, Pennsylvania 


Mississippi Delta 
The article on the Mississippi Delta (August 
1983) is, mM part, an insult to professional fur 
harvesters all over America. | fee! the statement 
Mr, Boyd makes, that be is sorry he has to be a 
trapper, is beneath vour publication. Tt paints a 
very poor picture of rapping and i potobjective 
on this often sensitive subject, 
Kevin V. Weber 
Parker, Arizona 


The author told of helping a trapper emptying 
traps. He SEL y's, “Each core, living ordead. wasa 
story of suffering” and he calls it “an ugly story,” 
These traps are cruel and have been outlawed in 
most civilized countries, including England. 
Sore of the humane societies in the United States 
have tried to have them outlawed here, 
Helen G. Kaulfuss 
Bradenton, Florida 


Aleutians 
The reference to underground nuclear testing on 
Amehitha, in.what is generally amorvelows arti- 
cle on the Aleutians in the September isstic, pro- 
yokes a comment. In 1969 I was the State 
Department official responsible for the interna- 
Uenal and diplomatic aspects of the warhead 
tested on Amchitka. Visions were conjured that 
the test might affect the San Andreas Fault and 
varthquakes might destroy British Columbia. 
Amechitka is still there. British Columbia did 
not sink into the ocean, No earthquakes were 
triggered, Success gave ws confidence that we 
could have a workable wurhead for the anti- 
ballistic missile should we decide to field such a 
svstem. Firm in that confidence, the ABM treaty 
wae concluded between the Soviet Union and 
ourselves: 
W.. 7, Lehmann 
Rockville, Maryland 


Letters should be addressed to Members Forum, 
National Gerovrapiic Afagasine, Box 37444, 
Wartington, DOC. 20073, and theuld include 
sender's address and telephone mimber, Not all 
letters cam be weed, Those that are will offen be 
edited and excerpted. 


National Geographic, January | Yad 


inneuNncing the very rst vase 
by the world’s foremoas! 
living bird artist! 


BLUEBIRDS 
FT Fon 


A serjally-numbered private 
ecitinn prod Lie ae euchirsi cil, leit 
the Lianbury Mint p45 


weord-renowned Kaiser Porcelain 


Roger Tory Peterson is the preates! bird 
artist since john lanes Audubon, Col 
lection: come lor ihe privilese of 
cvtine Ais Grigind) Peribinges ative firs 
line art oink command premium 
Orit 
A tulestone event 
in collecting history! 
ncrecdtbly, Peterson's art hat never be- 
Tore Ape aAned on 2 ollector wase 
‘sch, [Peart ol Roger Tory Peterson wil 
be immartaliged for all time on tine 
porcelain =the first foger Tory Peterson 
hin vase ever te be mee! 

Moa registered’ qaner of Biuebireds 
wou will hawe the OPO DUT Mma? 
the obligation — to acquire at aul 
sequent Roger Tory Peterson bird vases 


= © = = | we | : 
Ser his i! 7 fh barns Lary He'll nl 


Each vase will be produced by 
world-renowned Kater Porcelain. 
Bivebirods. by Roger Tory Petersoy, wi 
be crafted exclusively for the Danbury 
Mint in Vest Gaennmany By sword 
enowned Kalter Porcétln, The vac 
Wil) not be availatle in galleries co 


Sve. 
oo 


Each vase will be trimmed with 
hwo hands of precious 24kt gold, 
Patersen's ort eill be featurect on both 
sides of the vase. Fach wase will be 
hand-decoraiogd dt tte base ane i 
crmyve wilh a band oF -J4kt gold. A 
Cuatom-made weeord stance) will be ftur- 
nse at no additional charge. The bot 
torn ot the vaoe woll bear the faliimark o 
the Danbury Mint, the instenia of Kaiser 
Porcelain, the name of the work, and 


(he signatureoft Roger Tory Peterson, al 
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serial lw—nwmbered 


Alfordably priced anc 
convenient to acquire. 
bf aehres wari [| be ct furl cid | cn bes LF 4% 


Vube en fhe vase wall have an 


fSsue price of (ust $105 pavalyke iin 
[hee mantihty istaliment of $45 aac 

ie Fe sery SPO Vase, Seri Feo Monet 
the reservation 
apolication and return it tothe Dantury 


win 


none. Simoly complete 
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The Deafness Research Foundation 
55 East 34th Street, New York, New York 1IOO16 


FHEN MY ASSISTANT Jovece Graves 

marked my calendar for January 1954, 

she circled the 13th and noted: “Birthday.” 

I wondered for a moment whose it was. Of 

course, it is ours—the 96th anniversary of the 
founding of our Society, 

Normally, we are so concerned about the 
events of today, and of tomorrow, that we 
rarely take the time to look back ond just 
remember 

itis only five blocks from-where | now ait to 
the old Cosmos Club on Lafayette Square in 
Washington, D. C. On that January night in 
1858, an extraordinary group of 33 men met 
there to organize a geographic society 

They were men who had been around. 
Among them: my great- 

great-grandiather 
Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard, alawyer, 
financier, and leader 
inecducating the deal 
jupperright, seated); 
Henry Gannett 
(slanding), pioneer 
mapmaker of the 
West; John Weslev 
= _s Powell (left), the first 
tricep nag to descend the Cole- 
rado River through the Grand Canyon; and 
Brig, Gen. A. W. Greely (right), polar expedi- 
tien leader. Within two weeks they had en- 
rolled 165 members. Today our membership 
of 10.5 million would fill 145 stadiums as large 
as the one in Tampa where the Super Bow! will 
be played. We are the world's largest scientific 
and educational organization, 

When Gardiner Hubbard was installed as 
the Society's first President, he predicted that 
“the membership... will include that large 
number who, like myself, desire to promote 
special researches by others, and to diffuse the 
knowledge so gained among men, so that we 
may all know more of the world upon which 
we live,” 

The Society's members have more than 
proved his preciiction. Through modest dues, 
those members—not wealthy benefactors, 
foundations, or governments—have enabled 









us to “diffuse the knowledge 
50 fained among men” in this, 
our official journal; in Na- 
HomalGeographic WORLD 
macarine; in television, 
radio, and features 
fornewspapers: in 
books, atlases, globes, 
and maps; as well as 
in films and otheredu- 
cational media 
The Society's “desire to promote special re- 
searches by others’ now contributes. nearly 
three million dollars yearly to support research 
in such fields as astronomy, archaeology, an- 
thropology, natural history, earth sciences, 
ecology, and paleontology—-support almost 
entirely from members’ dues 
Some of these stuclies, like those of Jane 
Croodall, Jacques-¥ ves Cousteau, and the late 
Louis S. B. Leakey, have had a profound-im- 
pact upon the course of modern science 
Each year Society-sponsored efforts such as 
excavations at Roman Herculaneum, explora- 
tion of lost vessels under arctic ice, the finding 
of the almost extinct black-footed ferret, make 
headlines. Yet these are the stars of ashow that 
has, literally, a cast of thousands. Of each 
years crop of grants; only a few result 
in articles in aur magazine, 
but the work goes on. Not 
eVEry YOUN investiga- 
tor will grow to be 
another Lowis 
Leakey, but many 
will contribute much 
to knowledge of 
“the world wpoan 
which we live,” 
We will keep vou 
Informed on these 
anc many other Society activities, plans, 
hopes, and even dreams—for the founding 
members were practical men and. therefore, 
well acquainted with dreams. 
Inthe months abead, this page will serve as 
our meeting hall, for the same purpose and in 
the same spirit as the first one. 
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asa novice scuba diver off California-in the 


|: HIS FIRST ENCOUNTER with a whale 
1950s, Al Giddings took one look and raced 
for shore. “Back then,” he recalls wooly, 
“many thought that whales might attack.” 
Now one of the world's most respected un 
derwalter photographers and filmmakers, 
(oiddings i mesmerized by the leviathons 
Last August in Alaskan waters he rendez- 
yvoused with the research veel Vara (be- 
low), whose excited crew had chanced upon 
eight humpback whales feeding voraciousiv 
on Krill. Amazingivy the whales lingered for 
three davs, allowing Giddings to make not 
only spectacular motion-picture footage, but 


o S01] photographs that appear with the 


A = 
a 


ru a 
Southeast Alaska story in this issue 

Hix work has accompanied seven other 
WEOGRAPHIC articles, the Society's book x- 
Horning the Deed Frontier, and TV Specials on 
sharks and the Galapagos Rift 

Giddings almost lost his life in 1969 diving 
on the wreck of the liner Andrea Doria. Work- 
ing below 206) feet, he absorbed so much cis 
Onenling nitrogen that he nearly ran oul of air 
whiletrving to locate the line leading to oxvgen 
decompression hoses sucpenced at 50 leet 
Director of underwater sequences for a 


number of movies, Giddings faced a humbler 
hazard during timing of fne Deep. 

“Tl was doing a close-up of Jacqueline Bis- 
vt, he savs, “and something kept swimming 
past the was only a foot 
away.” Finally he turned the camera around 
and spied the problem. White 23 expensive ac- 
tors and technicians waited, Giddings sur- 
faced, An assistant opened the howsing—‘and 
out flew a 23,000 fly,” 
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